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THIS IS KENTUCKY 


home of the fleetest horses and the 





THIS IS KENTUCKYS 


FAVORITE BOURBON /s 


because its 
every Ounce a man’s whisky 


ARLY TIME 


Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourbon 





EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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“CLOCKING AT DAYBREAK’’ BY JOHN CLYMER FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECTION 


From the Bluegrass of Kentucky 
comes the most famous of America’s 
race horses and the finest of our 
Bourbons, too. 

So when Kentuckians themselves 
make Early Times their own favor- 
ite straight Bourbon—that’s some- 
thing for you to remember the next 
time you buy whisky. 

You'll find that Early Times is 
all whisky, fine whisky—hearty 
but never heavy. That's why it's 
every ounce a man’s whisky—every 
man’s best whisky buy. 


If you would like a color reproduction 
16’x12”, suitable for framing, send 50c 
to Early Times, Box 1080, Dept. | SAA, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD « 86 PROOF 
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You are giving away your 


standard of living 


ANATICS in Germany, India, even some in America, 
Foy we should scatter our billions over the world 
in order to use up our surplus; otherwise (they say) 
it will dam up on us and cause a depression. 


It is entirely possible that we should give away 
those billions for humanitarian reasons—that is 
another matter. But don’t let’s let greedy foreigners 
and stupid Americans say we’re doing it for our own 
selfish interests. And don’t let anyone of us think 
we are doing it by “soaking the rich”. We are giving 
away (and, remember, perhaps we should, so long 
as we do it with eyes open) our standard of living. 


You and I work, not for dollars but for what those 
dollars will buy. The more things there are in 
America, the more your day’s work and mine will 
buy. The more steel there is in America, the more 
automobiles you can get at a low price. The more 
cloth, the more suits you can own. The more food 
there is, the better you and your family will eat. 





There can only be so much of those things. When 
you ship them away; you do without. You seldom 
ship money abroad; money is only a token of 
exchange for the ¢hings that are going out of this 
country, out of your reach. 


Perhaps that’s good, perhaps that’s wise. But we 
should realize what we’re doing. Whatever we give 
away abroad comes out of what we have at home. 
Unless, of course, each of us produces that much 
more at his machine or plow or desk every day. 


If every one of us produces more efficiently we 
can have the satisfaction of knowing we are doing 
something for the world without destroying 
America—the one strong hope of the world. If we 
“share the wealth” with the world, we will soon 
be sharing nothing but poverty. If we share our 
increased production and demand increased pro- 
duction in return, there will then be wealth and 
strength to share. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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is two ways 
























































No other man-woman magazine of 33-million readers 
or more screens them for the BUY on their minds! 


{ a circulations — of any of the three big- 
gest man-woman magazines—must, by sheer 
weight of numbers, include some good prospects. 





But isn’t it logical to expect many more good 
prospects from such top circulation, when it’s 
built entirely by stimulating the reader’s own 
BUY-mindedness? 


That’s how Better Homes & Gardens—and only 
Better Homes & Gardens—multimillion circula- 
tion was built. 


Here are 3)-million families—men and women 
together—who eagerly await each issue of BH&G 
not for general news-photos, or fiction, or other 








undirected editorial mi solely to see 
what’s new, what’s better, what’s for THEM, 
among the myriad things offered for better living! 


Here are 3%-million families-with the means to 
convert their acquisitive impulses into purchases. 


Here are 3%-million families who consider 
BH&G their tried and trusted family buying 


counselor! 


Everything they see in BH&G urges them to act 
—whether it’s a picture, an ails, a helpful 
hint—or your ‘iilpianiidciamananl 


So, before you okay another space schedule, 
better learn more about BH&G’s multimillions 
—screened for the BUY on their minds! 











of 342-Million Better Families 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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Full house. Only once before had 
Harry Truman faced so many reporters 
at a White House news conference .. . 
And that was in 1948—just after the 
election. Last week, 261 Washington 
correspondents jammed into the confer- 
ence room for their first meeting with 
the President since he announced he 
wouldn’t run for another term. 
They were loaded with political ques- 
tions But they couldn't get started 
Before the reporters could get a 
word in edgewise, Mr. Truman changed 
the subject—by voluntarily announcing 
a quick change of his Attorney General 
It was the climax to a week of 
wrangling over the President’s own clean- 
up campaign in Washington. 


McGranery for McGrath. It is axio- 
matic that top officials are seldom “fired” 
in Washington But sometimes they 
have been surprised to hear they had 
“resigned” .. . Here is the way President 
Truman announced the resignation of 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
(his language is paraphrased) : 

The President said the Attorney Gen- 
eral had resigned—just now—and James 
P. McGranery, U.S. district judge for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, will take 
his place . . . The program will be 
carried on by the Attorney C-:aeral from 
now on. 

Q You are referring to the anticor- 
ruption program? 


Yes. 

Q Was McGrath’s resignation volun- 
tary? 

Yes . Mr. Truman said that a 


resignation is always voluntary. 

Q Did McGrath give any indication 
why he was resigning? 

He resigned, answered the President 
with emphasis. 

Q How did the Attorney General re- 
sign? Did he come to see you, or did he 
write, or— 

By telephone. 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


Q Did you make the telephone call, 
or did he? 
No comment. 


The cleanup cleanup. Most reporters 
were convinced that the foregoing dia- 
logue ended more than just McGrath’s 
career in the Truman Administration . . . 
It also ended the Administration’s inde- 
pendent cleanup campaign . . . Only a 
few hours before the White House con- 
ference, McGrath had fired Newbold 
Morris, the man he brought in two months 
ago to clean up the Government . 
Truman learned that Morris was out 
from the newspapers . . . not from his At- 
torney General. 

So he quickly got a new Attorney 
General—and left the future of the 
Morris investigation in his hands 
Apparently the White House wanted 
none of it. 


Politics, at last. With the Morris-Mc- 
Grath-McGranery episode closed for 
the time, the reporters finally got around 
to politics . . . In this field, they found 
the President in high good humor. 

@ Can you tell us whether you are 
going to run for the Senate in Missouri? 

he shall not be a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, Mr. Truman replied, with 
a laugh . . . He had used almost 
identical language five days before to 
take himself out of the presidential 
campaign. 

Q Do you intend to go back to Inde- 
pendence? 

Certainly .. . That is the family home. 

Q What do you plan to do in your 
leisure time? 

Oh, there are a lot of things he hoped 
to do, said Mr. Truman—and they are 
all for the well-being of the country... 
He said he would continue his fight for 
peace in the world and for the welfare 
of the people. 

Nobody thought to ask him why he’d 
decided not to run. 
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“LISTEN! THERE 


IT Is AGAIN! 





The Call that 
Caved a Plane 


How an alert telephone operator 
helped a military transport plane land in 


a snowstorm in the dead of night 


A heavy snow was falling in the 
winter darkness when Mrs. Lucille 
Wilson, night operator at Alamosa, 
Colorado, heard the sound of a low- 
flying airplane. It was well past mid- 
night and Mrs. Wilson knew that the 
last scheduled airliner had gone over 
many hours before. 


Then she heard the sound of a low- 
flying plane again as it circled back 
over the town. 

A light flashed on Mrs. Wilson’s 
switchboard. Soon as she said ““Num- 
ber please” an anxious voice said — 
“This is Ralph Zook, dispatcher down 





The landing lights were turned on and 
the big C-46 came safely to earth. 


at the railroad depot. Did you hear a 
plane? Didn't sound right, somchow. 
It’s flying pretty low.” 

“T heard it, too,”’ said Mrs. Wilson. 
“And there’s no plane scheduled this 
time of night.” 


“That plane could be in trouble,” 
said Mr. Zook. “We ought to do some- 
thing about it.” 


“T’ll try to reach someone to turn 
on the lights at the airport,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “Listen! There it is again! 
It’s lost!” 

Quickly Mrs. Wilson went into ac- 
tion. She called the airport, the gov- 
ernment weather station, and a private 
fiving service. But no one answered. 


its. ist!” 








Then she reached Stamy Edmisten, 
an airline employee, at his home. He 
rushed to the airport and turned on 
the landing lights. A few minutes later 
a C-46 military transport loomed out 
of the snowstorm and came in for a 
safe landing. Thirteen men stepped 
from the plane, none the worse for the 
experience. 

What could have been tragedy was 
prevented by quick-acting Ralph Zook 
and Stamy Edmisten and the alert, 
cool-thinking operator, Mrs. Lucille 
Wilson—one of about 650,000 tele- 
phone men and women guarding and 
serving America, twenty-four hours a 
day, in every kind of weather. 
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y we Colleague on American lontiae = 


Substitution of materials is of considerable concern 
to many manufacturers these days. Never before 
have we seen so much interest in the subject. How- 
ever, it is by no means new to Revere, which has 
always held to the principle of recommending the 
metal that will best serve the customer. Thus, we 
have often suggested switching from one metal or 
alloy to another, with the object of lowering costs, in- 
creasing production, improving service, or all three. 

When based on a detailed study of all the factors 
involved, substitution at times can be extremely 
valuable. In fact, the ever- 
increasing quality and serv- 
ice to be found in American 
products is due in part to the 
continued search for better 
materials, and their adoption 
when found. Better materials, 
better design, finer workman- 
ship—these are part of Amer- 
ican progress. 

But there are instances, of 
course, when no practical sub- 
stitute can be found, when 
only one material offers just 
the right combination of good qualities required for 
a given application. Take the automobile radiator. 
This has always been made of copper, because cop- 
per is the one and thus far only metal that perfectly 
meets all the requirements of manufacture and 
service. To make a radiator, very thin copper sheet 
and strip must be crimped, bent and otherwise 
formed. Copper’s easy workability makes it ideal 
from the manufacturing standpoint. After assembly, 
the radiator is cleaned, and made water-tight by 
dipping in a bath of hot solder. Copper is exception- 
ally easy to solder. When in service on a car, truck 
or bus, the radiator must not rust, and must resist 





corrosion by water and anti-freeze. Copper is notable 
for its resistance to corrosion in such use. The radi- 


ator must also cool the water by radiating its heat | 


into the air stream; copper has the highest heat 
conductivity of all commercial metals. A copper 
radiator thus is the most efficient and durable. It 
should outlast the car unless accidentally damaged, 
and when the injury is not so great as to make 
replacement necessary, the nearest shop can make 
repairs easily. 

Recently it has been suggested that automotive 
radiators should be made of 
aluminum. However, both 
copper and aluminum are 
temporarily in short supply, 
and therefore to substitute 
one for the other does not 
appear to be practical. Be- 


—based upon experience to 
date—that aluminum’s quali- 
ties, fine though they are, 
necessarily make it suitable 
for automotive radiators. In 
addition, the difficulties of 
retooling in the factory and repairs in the field 
must be considered. Revere fabricates both cop- 
per and aluminum, and we have reason to believe 
that our impartial advice to stay with copper for 
automotive radiators is concurred in by radiator 
manufacturers. 

When you are tempted to substitute one material 
for another in your product, no matter what it may 
be, make certain you obtain all the facts as to costs, 
production, service. Your suppliers will be glad to 
collaborate with you in studying the effects of a 
proposed change. We suggest you take full advan- 
tage of their knowledge and experience. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’”’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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eWSGram Washington, D. C. 


! It's a real contest in each party for the presidential nomination. 
i Taft-Eisenhower battle in the Republican Party is sharpening up. 
As things looks now, neither Taft nor Eisenhower can expect to go into the 
Ly Convention next July with enough delegate strength to win an early victory. 
A floor struggle for the Republican prize looks like a certainty. 
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Mr. Truman's withdrawal leaves the Democratic situation wide open. 
Front runners for the Democratic nomination now are Senator Kefauver, of 
































ne Tennessee, and Senator Russell, of Georgia. Kefauver appears to have the edge 
i" in personal popularity. Russell is assured a lot of Southern delegates. 

. Adlai Stevenson, Governor ‘of Illinois, is being wooed by some Democratic 
mn organizations in Northern cities and States. So far he is reluctant to run. 

7 Dark horses often emerge from a situation like this. Republicans in 1920 
~ nominated Harding; Democrats in 1924 chose Davis--both dark horses. 

to Outside possibilities now are: For Republicans: California Governor Earl 
li- Warren, General MacArthur. Harold Stassen is losing ground quite rapidly. For 
re, Democrats: A number of State favorite sons, Vice President Barkley and perhaps 
yle even Mr. Truman himself, if the party gets into a terrific tangle. 

In You get details about each party situation on pages 15 and 18. 

of 

eld Democratic affairs, in fact, are badly tangled now and getting more so. 
op- A lameduck Administration is in charge in Washington. Mr. Truman is 

ave rapidly losing both power and influence as a Chief Executive. 

for Decisions on any important issues are hard to reach, almost impossible to 
tor carry out. You do not have to look very far to find evidence of chaos. 

rial Corruption probe by the Administration is a shambles. 

nay Howard McGrath-Newbold Morris dismissals from Justice Department show up a 
sts, woeful amount of mishandling from the very beginning. 

| to J. P. McGranery, McGrath's successor as Attorney General, cannot be much 
fa 


more than a caretaker for the Department until a new Administration takes over. 
Investigation of misconduct in Government by any official in an executive 
department now has lost most of its force, almost all of its dignity. 
Any probe, pushed from inside the Administration, is likely to be tainted 
rED by the McGrath-Morris fiasco. The promised "cleanup drive" gives every sign of 
fading away in the weeks immediately ahead. 





ae Scandals, however, continue to turn up in congressional inquiries. They 
DAY 
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are reaching rather high in the tax bureau, close to the top. They involve 
members of Congress, lobbyists, fixers. It appears that almost anywhere that a 
congressional investigator looks he finds pay dirt. 


Steel-wage issue is another example of clumsy Washington machinery. 

Steel-strike threat resulted almost entirely from Government action. 

Steel companies made it abundantly clear from the start of negotiations 
that they would not consent to a substantial wage raise without a price rise. 

Wage Stabilization Board nevertheless went ahead and recommended that 
Steelworkers be given almost everything they requested. 

Wage controllers and price controllers apparently never did consider the 
Steel case as an issue involving both wages and prices until the matter came up 
to Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. Then Mr. Wilson had to resign. 














Stabilization program will be shaken by steel issue. It may be wrecked. 

Wage controls promise to become almost meaningless if and when the steel- 
workers get the pay increase that is indicated. 

Price line cannot be held by direct controls in face of rising wages. 

The Government will have to yield all along the line as new wage-price 
issues arise. Mr. Truman cannot hope to do much more than fight a rear-guard 
action on stabilization. It is another case of being a lame duck. There is 
even doubt that he can fill the vacant spot of top Defense Mobilizer. 








Signs increase, however, that a stabilization program may not be needed. 

Pressures for inflation have subsided, at least for the moment. 

Commodity prices are soft and have been soft for a number of months. 

Farm prices have been down to the parity level for two months. 

Consumer buying is moderate, and merchants are finding that they have to 
nake price concessions to attract very many customers. 

Supply of goods appears quite adequate for current demand. 

The general business situation, in other words, points to stability, not to 
inflation and higher prices. Mr. Truman--and the country--may be lucky in 
finding that Government controls need net be exercised very vigorously. 

















What's quite likely to happen as a result of wage increases is that the 
cost of defense will go up while the cost of living stays fairly stable. 

Higher costs, resulting from higher wages, can be shifted to higher prices 
for defense materials--aircraft, jet engines, machinery, tools, etc. 

Prices for consumer goods then could be held fairly stable. 








Cost squeeze, in this event, would be applied to manufacturers who make 
only consumer goods. Firms with defense contracts probably can make Government 
pay higher prices, while keeping prices down on things they sell to consumers. 


World situation also appears fairly safe for a lameduck Government. 
War is growing less imminent. Korea does not appear likely to flare up. 
Stalin's peace statements, while presenting nothing new, are taken as an 
indication that Russia is content to keep the “cold war" from becoming hot. 
German_unity is Stalin's latest gambit, but that is a diplomatic move, 
carrying little threat of outright aggression at this time. 
U.S. officials probably can avoid new foreign-policy decisions just now. 
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“No mud on 


our Pulpit! 


“No... not in our little church! 


“But something the Pastor said reminded me 
of a service I'll never forget. Later, Helen told 
me I’d said ‘Mud!’ out loud. That’s why she 
dug me in the ribs and said ‘John, wake up!’ 


“I guess I was wool-gathering. I was back over- 
seas, listening to a Chaplain who'd found a 
spot of beauty in a grove of trees for his 
services . . . right smack in the middle of a 
war! The green branches made a church-like 
arch. The sun filtered through the branches 
like through our church windows. 


“The Chaplain’s pulpit? Just the hood of a 
homely Army Jeep ... splattered with mud. 
No organ music... just the booming of big 
guns far off. No pews, either ... just mud to 
sit in. But I felt just as close to God then as 
I did last Sunday in our Maple Street Church. 


“After Helen nudged me_awake, I thought of 
countries where mud #s slung at pulpits. 
Where men of the cloth are jailed. Where 
churches are closed or burned. And where 
God is disowned. I gave thanks that here we 
respect all churches. 


“Freedom of worship is ove of our precious 
rights. Other Freedoms include our right to 
vote as we please .. . and without anyone 
knowing whom we vote for. To get rip-roar- 
ing mad when we see our taxes wasted by 
wild spending ... and when we read about 
charges of corruption against public officials. 
To choose our own jobs, like I did when I 
applied for one at Republic. To own our own 
homes. To drive our own car across state lines 
with nobody to push a gate down in our faces. 


“J said an extra prayer last Sunday: May our 
Reverend Johnsons, Father Kellys and Rabbi 
Cohens always have that sacred Freedom to preach 
their gospel from unmuddied pulpits. Amen.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building * Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ... an America whose air- 
craft streak to all corners of the free world on 
missions of commerce, mercy and peace. Through 
the Aircraft Industry, too, Republic serves 
America. Republic furnaces and mills produce 
aircraft-quality steels . . . steels for the tools to 
shape the parts... steels for the instruments 
that guide the way... for sheltering hangars... 
for the reinforcing that makes safer runways. 
Republic is proud of the part it plays in supply- 
ing so much of the ground-based production 
power that keeps America powerful aloft, 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept, F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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It's still “The Richest Hill on Earth” 


For nearly three-quarters of a century, men 
have called it ‘‘the richest hill on earth.”? And 
the saga of American mining is written across 
its face. To this hill came the founders of 
Anaconda. They left their bootprints in its dirt 
and dust. And they made Butte, Montana, the 
copper capital of the world. 

Since its first crude shaft was sunk, Butte 
Hill has yielded a fantastic fortune of more 
than 18 billion pounds of copper, zinc, lead 
and manganese . . . metals, more precious than 
ever today, that still flow out from the moun- 
tain in an endless stream. 


Yet in addition to all this wealth of metal, 
a vast and untapped treasure-house lay deep 
under Butte Hill... over 130 million tons of 
ore so low in copper content that the cost of 
mining it by conventional underground 
methods would be prohibitive. 

Here were more than 2,600,000,000 extra 
pounds of copper for a metal-hungry America 
. . . copper to build tomorrow’s homes and fae 
tories and weapons of defense . . . if an eco 
nomic way could be found for mining it. 

To accomplish this, Anaconda’s engineers 
used an adaptation of “block-caving,”’ a low- 








SHOWN HERE is a simplified plan for ‘“‘block-caving”’ the huge 
deposits of low-grade ore under Butte Hill. From the 
Kelley Shaft, at left, tunnels are driven through the moun- 
tain to the ore-bodies at various levels down to 3,400 feet. 
Ore is already being taken out at the upper, or 600-foot 
level. The shaft at right is one of several used for ventilation. 


cost method of mining already in use by the 
Company in other properties. ““Block-caving” 
involves undercutting the ore deposits with a 
sries of tunnels and holes. After blasting, the 
ore crumbles and falls of its own weight into 
cars that haul it away. 

This new development, now nearly com- 
pleted, is costing $27,000,000. It will insure a 
far greater supply of the metals so vital to 
defense, to science and to industry. It is blazing 
a trail from Butte into your home—and into 
your future. It is writing the finest chapter in 
the long history of “the richest hill on earth.” 


TRANSFER CHUTES are driven from the haulage level to the “‘undercut”’ 
level where miners cut out chambers in the ore to prepare for caving. 
*“Block-caving”’ will yield 30,000,000 additional pounds of copper in 
1952. When in full production, and for years to come, it is expected 
to. produce 90,000,000 pounds annually. 


WHEN THE PILLARS are blasted, the ore caves, crumbles and 
falls through iron grates, or grizzlies, into cars on the haulage level, 
to be carried to the Kelley Shaft. In addition to the yield from this 
new project, output of copper, zinc and manganese ores from other 
areas of Butte Hill continues by usual selective mining methods. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION required new facilities for reducing the ore 
to metal. These, too, have been developed by Anaconda metallurgists. 
From this refinery, wire-bars, cakes and billets of 99.9% pure copper 
go to The American Brass Company and to the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company (Anaconda Manufacturing Divisions) to make the finished 
metal products that are so essential to industry and defense. 


AnaconpA 


PXe\eelatollats mint-2ia coda hil-1a 
of Metals 








PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, superphosphate, manganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze 
and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, 
wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 

ANACONDA" IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 2301 





Some of Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
backers, in view of Taft victories in 
Wisconsin and Nebraska, think Sen- 
ator Robert Taft will take the Repub- 
lican nomination away from Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, and see no need 
for MacArthur to get into the race. 


& &  * 


The steady vote going to Senator 
Estes Kefauver in Democratic prima- 
ries is convincing Republican leaders 
more and more that corruption will 
be their best issue. Kefauver cam- 
paigns against crime and has won 
most of his votes over the opposition 
of State Democratic organizations. 


x * * 


Clark Clifford, former Special Coun- 
sel to President Truman, made a spe- 
cial trip to Nebraska to help Senator 
Robert S. Kerr against Senator Ke- 
fauver in the primary, but the trip 
turned out to be somewhat disap- 
pointing. 


x k * 


Vice President Alben W. Barkley is 
being advised that he might be the 
compromise choice for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. The party 
might agree on him rather than under- 
0 a prolonged Convention fight. 


x * * 


Democratic leaders had been warned 
three weeks in advance that President 
Truman would announce his plans 
March 29, but they couldn’t believe 
it. The Truman statement renouncing 
a third term left them stunned. 


x « * 


Margaret Truman is urging her father 
and mother to take a long trip after 
the Trumans leave the White House 
next January. 


oe oR 


What the Truman Cabinet resented 
about the questionnaire from Newbold 
Morris, ousted corruption investiga- 
tor, was its resemblance to inquiries 
sent to New York and Washington 





Whispers 


Top Talent Shuns Wilson Job . . . Too Many Gadgets 
On Weapons? . . . Diplomats Expect Shift in U.S. Policy 


policemen. The Cabinet, it appeared, 
was being classed with policemen sus- 
pected of graft. 


x &* * 


Charles E. Wilson’s successor as head 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
will not be drawn from the topmost 
ranks of industry. Opinion in Wash- 
ington is that no major industrialist 
could be induced to take over the job. 


x * * 


John R. Steelman, Assistant to the 
President, is not expected to accept 
willingly the post of Defense Mobili- 
zation Chief for any considerable 
length of time. Mr. Steelman prefers 
the back stage of a White House office 
to the limelight of a hot political post. 


x * &* 


Heads of Senate and House Banking 
Committees have dropped all plans 
for considering a Government control 
bill until the Administration clarifies 
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its position on wage-price policies, 


Controls expire June 30. 
x * * 


Congressional leaders have hope, but 
only dim hope, of avoiding a summer. 
long wrangle over cutting the budget. 
Everybody in Congress is anxious to 
get away in time for the political} 
campaigns. 


x * * 


Navy Secretary Dan A. Kimball’| 
statement in Formosa that the U.S} 











Navy “probably” would cheer a Chi- | 
nese Nationalist invasion of the main- 
land is another indication that top 
Administration officials are not yet 
clear on what U.S. foreign policy is 


x *k & 


Military planners are being accused 


by a number of Congressmen of being 
too “gadget-minded” in buying weap- 


ons. The adoption of all kinds of gad- | 


gets on new weapons is one reason for | 
soaring costs of military equipment. | 


x * * 


Top diplomats in Washington are 
advising their governments to expect 
important changes in U.S. foreign 
policy no matter who wins the presi- 
dential election. 


x * * 


Congressional support for Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther as Eisenhower’s succes- 





sor in Europe is somewhat embarras- 
sing to U.S. Army officials. The Pen- 
tagon figures that, with Eisenhower in | 
the White House, Gruenther may be | 
more useful in Washington than in 
Paris. Pentagon officials are talking 
up Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U.N. 
Commander in Korea, as the one to 
succeed ‘‘Ike” in Paris. 


x & * 


Washington officials are convinced 
that Joseph Stalin timed his latest 
statement that war is unlikely so that 
it would share headlines with the 
Eisenhower report on the growing 
strength of the West in Europe. 


Yon? 
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Millions Of Americans Benefit 


From The Magic Of Frigidaire Cold! 


Controlled Cold is so vital, so endlessly essential in the 
manufacture, storage and transportation of foods and 


beverages that make our nation the best-fed on earth! 


The meat industry, for example, depends heavily 
upon refrigeration to guard quality every step of the 
long, long way from stock yards to kitchen. And de- 
pendable Frigidaire equipment helps in many ways 


to provide this necessary protection. 


In processing and packing plants, in dairy and baking 
industries, Frigidaire refrigeration and air condition- 
ing play a huge and tireless part. In safe storage — 
and safe transit. In sanitation and dust-removal. In 
temperature control for manufacturing processes. In 
cooling after baking, cooking or canning. In fermen- 
tation and humidity control. The list of Frigidaire 


equipment users is long—varied—and important. 


No matter what your business, the best answer to 
your own refrigeration or air conditioning problems, 
can be provided by your Frigidaire Dealer, Distrib- 
utor, or Factory Branch. Out of more than 400 
refrigerating and air conditioning products Frigidaire 
makes, you're sure to find one or a combination 
that will profit your products — and you. Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book, or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 


Canada, Leaside (Toronto 17), Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Over 400 Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Products for Offices 
Laboratories . Processing » Precision Assembly - Storage - Plant 
Lunchrooms ¢ Medical Departments - Water and Liquid Cooling 








hit conditioning makes better cheese! 
Here’s wonderful cheese—ripe, rich, tasty. 
Made better by Frigidaire Air Conditioning 
that controls humidity, aging—frees the air 


of dust and dirt that might otherwise be part 
of the formula. 


You may not keep bananas in the refriger- 
ator—but you do keep them in storage rooms 
at an ideal 56° while they ripen—gradually 
increasing temperature and humidity until 
they're ready for marketing. Frigidaire equip- 
ment makes bananas taste better! 








Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice 
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Perishable foods travel thousands of miles 
under Frigidaire refrigeration—retain all 
their flavor, freshness and nutrition. Safe 
refrigerated railroad cars and trucks have 
solved countless distribution problems for 
food industries. 











FLEET OPERATOR REPORTS 


B.E Goodrich tires 


give “maximum mileage at minimum cost,” 


over 50% savings from recapped fires 


e E AT National Transportation 
have found that B. F. Goodrich 
with the nylon shock shield 
construction are just what we need. 
B. F.Goodrich truck tires give more 
new-tire mileage before ‘point of recap,’ 
fewer tires scrapped due to broken 
cords and bruises, and a greater per- 
centage of tires that can be recapped. 
This adds up to what we as operators 
desire — maximum mileage at mini- 
mum cost.” 


tires 


Those are the words of Jacob Gold, 
President of this Bridgeport, Conn., 
general trucking firm that operates 
along the eastern seaboard. BFG High- 
way Express tires are good for two, 
even three recaps — this company re- 
ports —for up to 50,000 miles per 
recap. Estimated savings from using 
BFG tires and B. F. Goodrich recapping 
are over 50 per cent. 


Operators from all parts of the coun- 
try report similar records. BFG tires 
used by the L. P. Gas Service Company 
of Troy, Alabama, rolled 101,500 miles 
in 5 months with 3 recaps, and the 
tires are still going strong. And a 
Pennsylvania firm has received as many 
as 4 factory recaps from BFG tires. 


Why are operators all over the 
country able to get such phenomenal 
service from B. F. Goodrich truck tires? 
The nylon shock shield is your answer. 
Strong, elastic nylon cords, coated with 
rubber, are built between the tread 
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to 3 recaps from B. F, Goodrich tires. 


rubber and cord body. These cords 
stretch together under impact to pro- 
tect the tire body from smashing road 
shock. Result: more tires can be re- 
capped for more miles per recap. 


And the nylon shock shield gives 
truck operators these added savings: 
greater average mileage, increased 
bruise resistance, less danger of tread 
separation. No wonder the National 
Transportation Company gets “maxi- 
mum mileage at minimum cost” from 
B. F. Goodrich tires. 


Part of the fleet of 225 vehicles, including 70 tractors, 130 trailers and 25 vans, owned and 
operated by The National Transportation Company of Bridgeport, Conn. This company has 


used BFG tires for 33 years. 
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John Shepard, driver, and Jacob Gold (right), President of The National Transportation 
Company, examine a set of Highway Express tires after recapping. This company gets up 


Follow the lead of successful oper- 
ators who enjoy the extra mileage and 
savings of B.F. Goodrich truck tires. 
See your local retailer or write direct 
to: The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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WILL TRUMAN 
BE DRAFTED? 


Chances Fade—Scramble for Nomination Widens 


_ Is Truman out of the race to 
| stay? His retirement dumps a 
| stack of bewildering problems 
- on the Democrats. 
| Administration wing of the 
| party is split up. Everybody has 
a candidate. And the North and 
F South are still far apart. 
} A Convention deadlock is a 
_ threat. Truman may be under 
heavy pressure to yield to a 
draft if that happens. 





The sudden withdrawal of Presi- 
dent Truman from the Democratic 
presidential race is raising the ques- 
tion: Can the President be drafted 
to run again if his party goes into a 
Convention deadlock? 

Presidential intimates regard the with- 
drawal of Mr. Truman as firm, positive 
and final. They say he settled the matter 
when he announced that he would not 
accept a nomination. 

Most Democratic politicians are of a 
like mind. They look upon the _presi- 
dential announcement as a studied de- 
cision to halt any plans for a draft. They 
are taking Mr. Truman’s words at face 
value. A mighty scramble for the Demo- 
cratic nomination is under way. Real and 
favorite-son candidates are bobbing up 
on every side. 

But this very scramble could drive the 
Northern Democrats into trying to draft 
President Truman in their effort to save 
their wing of the party. No candidate 
had been prepared for the leadership. 
Administration resources had not been 
gathered behind any man. The President 
simply pulled a string and the party be- 
gan unraveling. 

_ Administration strength is scattering 
in all directions. This much already is 
obvious. The Democratic Convention at 
Chicago in July will be a free-for-all. 
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No candidate is in sight who can muster 
a majority of the Convention votes at 
the outset of the balloting. 

The situation now indicates that 
Senator Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, 
will have a good chunk of the Southern 
delegates. If Senator Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, continues to run well in the 
primaries, many of the Northern dele- 
gates probably will be divided between 
him and Governor Adlai Stevenson of IIli- 
nois. Before Convention time, Vice Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley will be playing a 
more important part in the picture. And 
there will be others. 

On the fringe of the fighting there will 
be many blocks of favorite-son delega- 
tions. One State after another—in the un- 


certainty that has beset the party—is ar- 
ranging to bind its delegates to a Gover- 
nor or a Senator of its own. 

The favorite-son candidates are not 
expected to win. But with them State 
political leaders can hold their dele- 
gates together until the first few ballots 
in the Convention have given them a 
clue. If they can spot the winning candi- 
date and throw their support to him at 
the right time, they can file their patron- 
age claims with the rest of the President- 
makers. 

That is somewhat the way it worked 
out in 1932 at Chicago, the last Conven- 
tion in which Democrats fought to a de- 
cision in a free and open meeting. The 
1952 Convention could turn out like that 
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DEMOCRATIC HOPEFULS STEVENSON AND RUSSELL 
... the strength of each is regional 
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of 1932. Or it could be a rerun of the ill- 
fated 1924 convention. 

In 1932, there were a dozen active 
or receptive candidates and favorite sons. 
The supporters of at least five of the 
candidates thought they had a fighting 
chance to win. Among the five were 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, and 
John Nance Garner of Texas, then Speak- 
er of the House. 

The fighting was sharp through three 
ballots. Mr. Roosevelt led the field but 
was unable to muster the two-thirds vote 
in the Convention that Democratic rules 
then required to win. The Convention 
seemed headed for a deadlock. But 
Speaker Garner, remembering what had 
happened to the Democrats in 1924, 
would not be a part of a deadlock. 

Sam Rayburn of Texas, now sitting in 
Mr. Garner’s place as Speaker, was floor 
manager for the Garner forces. Between 
the third and fourth ballots, Mr. Rayburn 
arranged to throw the Garner strength to 
Mr. Roosevelt. Out of the arrangement 
came a vice-presidential nomination for 
Mr. Garner. 

But sectional rivalry between North 
and South was not strong in the 1932 
Convention, as it is now and as it was in 
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1924. Compromise and agreement among 
the Democratic leaders may have been 
easier to come at than now. Present feel- 
ings are closer to those that prevailed in 
the Madison Square Garden battle. 

In 1924, William Gibbs McAdoo, 
born a Georgian, was matched against 
Alfred E. Smith of New York. Mr. 
McAdoo was backed by the dry and 
Protestant delegates from the Middle and 
Far West and the South. It was a period 
when the Ku Klux Klan was riding high. 
Mr. Smith’s support came in part from 
the big-city machines, reflecting the point 
of view of wets and Catholics, among 
others. 

Neither side would yield. Mr. McAdoo 
had 431% votes on the first ballot and 
reached a high of 530 votes on the 69th 
ballot. But he could not get the two 
thirds needed for nomination. Mr. Smith 
had 241 votes on the first ballot and rose 
to a high of 368 on the 76th. It was not 
until the 103d ballot that the Convention, 
in desperation, turned to John W. Davis, 
New York lawyer born in the Border 
State of West Virginia, as a compromise 
candidate. 

The present holds many factors that 
are reminiscent of that long and _ bitter 
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and keep it foremost in service to the people 
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battle of 1924. Southern feeling against!) 
Mr. Truman comes close to the peaks 0! |} the 
ill will that were shown then. A bolt of Iisen 
the Southern States from the paryg 7 
seemed certain if Mr. Truman were to }the 
be the candidate. Plans had been laid test 
toward that end. we 

Civil rights have replaced prohibi- | the 
tion as a fighting point. This question mu 
will be threshed out in the platform, but thr 
it also will have much to do with the 
choice of a candidate. cou 

Big-city machines in the Democratic | Cor 
Party, for which Mr. Truman is the} und 
spokesman, place much reliance on the{ can 
Negro vote. It can hold the margin at nee 
victory for the Democrats in several fate 
key States. The bosses of these ma fthre 
chines want a candidate who can holé p51 
this vote. Rep 

The South, still holding the larges A. ( 
part of the Negro population, is read A 
justing in many ways its customs ant part 
thinking. But it is demanding that the fnise 
States be permitted to handle this chang! Bout 
without federal interference. On_ thi hus 
point it will demand assurances, both i: Bon, 
the platform and in the candidate, that 1ine | 
more moderate approach will be mad: pein 
than that tried by Mr. Truman. ay 
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Truman’s Popularity: Once 87 Per Cent 


(Based on Gallup Poll figures) 
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gains!) Religion also has been injected into 
aks 0! || the situation by Mr. Truman’s effort to 
olt of i send an Ambassador to the Vatican. 

patty The two-thirds rule, which governed 
ere © the last time there was a free-for-all con- 
n laic itest, now has been abandoned. With it 
iwent much of the Southern power over 
the Convention. And with it, too, went 
much of the danger of another struggle 
through 103 ballots. 

But this does not mean that there 
could not be a bitter and hard-fought 
ocrati¢| Convention—and a deadlock. Operating 
is the) under the majority rule, with three major 
on the} candidates in the race, 53 ballots were 
‘gin of \needed in 1852 for the Whigs to nomi- 
several jnate Gen. Winfield Scott. Again, with 
e ma three candidates in the race, it required 
n hole 85 ballots in a deadlock in 1880 before 
Republicans turned on the 36th to James 
larges'fA. Garfield as a compromise candidate. 
; read § A deadlock could arise in which the 
ns ancparty would have to look for a compro- 
pat thefnise candidate. Senator Russell, the 
chang Pouthem candidate, is not arousing en- 
yn thi Pausiasm in the North. Governor Steven- 
both is Pon, of the North, is not too well liked in 
, that! € South. In spite of his showing in the 
» mad:@rimaries, Senator Kefauver is a long 

‘ay from mastery of the Convention. 
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ONE FACTOR: WITH POPULARITY EBBING, ELECTORAL VOTES MIGHT BE HARD TO 


There is much opposition to him among 
the professionals in the party. 

If the lines stiffen, the Convention 
could be in the market for a compromise 
candidate. Here the range of choice 
would include the names of Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley and Speaker Rayburn. Or 
there could be a swing by the Northern 
wing of the party back to President Tru- 
man with a demand that he run again. 

Mr. Truman, personally, was a prin- 
cipal target for Southern criticism. He 
symbolized what the South disliked. 
With him back in the field, the South 
would have to be left out of Democratic 
electoral-vote calculations. The big ques- 
tion would be whether the Democratic 
candidate could win without the South. 

Popularity polls show the President 
to be close to a historic low point for 
him. From the high of 1945, when 87 
per cent of the people liked the way he 
was handling his job, the President has 
sunk on the charts to a point at which 
only 25 per cent like him. This is 11 
points lower than he was in the spring of 
1948, when he started a comeback to get 
49.4 per cent of the votes in November 
and win the election. 


Now 
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25 Per Cent 
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FIND 


In the South, Mr. Truman could not 
be certain of getting any electoral votes. 
He got 88 votes from 7 Southern States 
in 1948. These 88 electoral votes gave 
him the margin of victory. Without them, 
he would have lacked 51 electoral votes 
of having the 266 needed for a majority. 

But Mr. Truman could have won with- 
out the South that year if he had gotten 
votes that went to Henry A. Wallace and 
other fringe-party candidates in Mary- 
land, Connecticut, New York and Michi- 
gan. Those parties cost him 82 votes. 

In 1952, however, there is no assurance 
that these electoral votes would come to 
Mr. Truman as a Democratic candidate. 
Republicans are stronger in New York, 
Connecticut and Maryland than they 
were in 1948. The same goes for Wis- 
consin, Ohio and several of the other 
States that Mr. Truman won in 1948. 

The net result is that the Northern 
Democrats would find it all but impos- 
sible to add up enough electoral votes 
for a victory without the South. And 
Mr. Truman under a real draft by the 
Northern wing of the party would be no 
more appealing to the South than if he 
came under a forced draft of his own 
management. 
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TAFT MAKES IT A BATTLE 


As the Republican campaign 
shapes up— 

Eisenhower forces are learn- 
ing that the nomination isn’t 
right there for the asking, after 
all. Taft is still formidable. 

The campaign now is center- 
ing in strong Taft territory. Eisen- 
hower’s next big chance comes 
in New Jersey. 


The trick, for both, is to avoid 
a Convention deadlock. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower must 
make a real fight if he is to get the 
Republican presidential nomination. 
That much now is clear. 

It took just a pair of primary victories 
to put new life into the campaign of 
Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and start 
his stock soaring again. From now until 
the July showdown at the Chicago Re- 
publican Convention, the fighting prom- 
ises to be of the hottest sort. 

At this stage, the prospect calls for a 
Taft-Eisenhower race straight down to 
the final roll call in Convention. Holding 
off, standing ready to capitalize on any 
deadlock that might develop between 
the two, are Governor Earl Warren, of 
California; Harold Stassen, of Minnesota, 
and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

In a showdown, if these men should 
have enough delegates to affect the re- 
sult, the strength of Governor Warren 
and Mr. Stassen might go to the aid ot 
Genera] Eisenhower. The support of 
General MacArthur would go to Mr. Taft. 

Two immediate results are show- 
ing in the rejuvenated Taft drive: 

Taft planners are getting set to make 
a direct, frontal attack upon General 
Eisenhower, himself. There have been re- 
ports that the General was thin-skinned 
and did not take too well to personal 
criticism. The Taft men are preparing 
to find out if this is true. His skin is to 
be tested for politics. 

Barbed criticism of the General and 
some of his past policies is about to be 
loosed in the House and Senate, and in 
campaign speeches. The Taft men say 
that the General now is a politician and 
that they intend to treat him as one. 

The situation is much like that in the 
spring of 1928 when the antagonists of 
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Gain in Delegates Slows ‘Ike’ Band Wagon’ 


Herbert Hoover in the Republican Party 
launched a series of attacks upon him 
on the floor of the House and Senate. 
But Mr. Hoover had no opposition as 
well-organized, as well-entrenched in 
key party positions, or, perhaps, as hard- 
hitting, as the Taft forces that now are 
arrayed against Eisenhower. Hoover 
went on to sew up the Convention and 
win the nomination on the first ballot at 
Kansas City. 

On the Eisenhower side, there is a 
general tightening of the lines in recog- 
nition of the fact that the campaign is 








move carefully to make certain that he? 
goes to the right places and says the 
right things. They want him to be pr 
pared to fit snugly into his new role as) 
a candidate. 

The road ahead holds rough spois| 
for all of the campaigners. Only about a 
sixth of the delegates to the Convention 
have been chosen up to this point. 

Senator Taft has a lead in the number 
of delegates that have been chosen. His 
men expect him to pass the 200 mark by 
the end of the month. Six hundred three 
delegates are needed for the nomination. 
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TAFT GETS THE GOOD NEWS 


... new life in his campaign 


entering a new phase of activity, that 
from here on the fighting will be for 
keeps. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, national chairman of the 
Eisenhower campaign organization, hur- 
ried off to Paris for a talk with the Gen- 
eral. One aim of the visit was to brief 
the General on developments at home 
and try to prepare him for the rougher 
fighting ahead. 

But fully as important as this was the 
strategic planning for the future course 
of the campaign. Eisenhower will be 
coming home in about a month. His 
campaign managers want to plan every 


At the moment, the Senator is fighting | 
in his own Midwestern stronghold where 
he is fairly sure of the temper of the 
people and where he has the stanch 
support of Republican State organiza- 
tions. He is being promised many dele- 
gates in this area. 

The first real chance the Eisenhower 
men get to show a resurgence of strength 
for the General comes next week in New 
Jersey. The voters there pick their dele- 
gates in a preference primary on April 
15. And there the General has the back 
ing of Governor Alfred E. Driscoll and 
the State organization. Senator Taft 
tried to pull out of this contest after 
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entering, but ballots already had been 
printed and he could not. He is not cam- 
paigning in the State, but his supporters 
there are working hard. 
+ On the following week, April 22, an- 
| other chance comes for the Eisenhower 
| men to make a splurge, this time in Penn- 
| sylvania. Senator Taft is not entered in 
| the popularity contest in that State. 
Curiously enough, however, Senator 
Taft has a good chance of picking up 
delegates in Pennsylvania even though 
his name does not appear on the ballot. 
He has the stout backing of powerful 
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TAFT SUPPORTERS APPEAL FOR WRITE-INS . . 
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THE MORNING AFTER: THE SENATOR SMILES 


party leaders in the State. Delegates are 
chosen separately from the popularity 
contest and the outcome of the voting is 
not binding on them. General Eisenhower 
could sweep the primary and Senator 
Taft could get most of the delegates. 

Early in May, another upsurge for 
Senator Taft is due, with a show of pop- 
ularity from the voters of his own State. 
Stassen is the only candidate entered 
against him there. 

For the most part, the battle between 
Senator Taft and General Eisenhower 
will be restricted to infighting in which 


their followers mix it up in State con- 
ventions across the country after the New 
Jersey primary. No other State will bring 
them into direct opposition in a straight 
contest. 

The remainder of the primaries bring 
either Stassen and Warren, or Stassen 
and Taft together, plus a variety of fa- 
vorite son and miscellaneous candidates. 
In Pennsylvania, the two principal names 
in the popularity contest are Stassen and 
Eisenhower. 

The voting in the Wisconsin and 
Nebraska primaries, which gave a new 
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. AND THEN THROW A VICTORY PARTY 
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GOVERNOR WARREN OF CALIFORNIA 
... set to capitalize on any deadlock that develops 


upswing to the campaign for Senator 


Tatt, showed this: 

Taft carried 55 of 71 counties in Wis- 
consin, 49 of 93 counties in Nebraska. 
He led in the popular vote in both States, 
although his name was not on the ballot 
in Nebraska. In Wisconsin, he carried 
small-city industrial areas like Kenosha, 


Racine and Waukesha. In Nebraska, he 


carried industrial Douglas County, with 
Omaha, by a wide margin 

The Senator called it a substantial vic- 
tory. He said the voting indicated there 
was as much of a ground swell for Taft 
as for Eisenhower. His men claimed the 
voting indicated farmer support tor him 
And the Senator gave much credit for 





SENATOR LODGE FLEW OFF TO PARIS . 





his Nebraska showing to the campaign- 
ing by Representative Howard H. But- 
fett, of Nebraska, on the theme that a 
vote for Taft was a vote against “inter- 
nationalism” and “militarism,” as repre- 
sented by Eisenhower 

Eisenhower was not entered in either 
State. Write-in votes were not counted 
in Wisconsin. In Nebraska, where they 
were counted, he carried fewer counties 
than Stassen. But he swept the county 
that holds Lincoln, the State capital. 

Warren, now heading into Oregon, 
did not figure in the Nebraska voting. 
He ran second in Wisconsin and picked 
up six delegates. He made his strongest 
showing in the areas of the State that 





HAROLD STASSEN OF MINNESOTA 


. AS ELECTION TABULATORS FINISHED THEIR JOB 
... the General's team is getting set for rougher fighting 
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most significant vote in Milwaukee. 

Stassen ran third in both States. He 7 
was outdistanced in Nebraska by both | 
Taft and Eisenhower. Their names were 
not on the ballot. His name was. But, in 
spite of this showing, Stassen said he 
would continue fighting. After the voting, 
Governor C. Elmer Anderson, of Minne- 
sota, Stassen’s home State, said Eisen- 
hower was his own personal choice, al- 
though he is bound by his State conven- 
tion to support Stassen. 

The over-all effect of the voting 
was to show, simply, that the Republi- 
cans have a real battle on their hands- 
one that could go into a deadlock. 
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Experience with Hyatt Roller Bearing Jour- 











He ] : nal Boxes on railroad passenger cars and 
vat a _ a diesel locomotives covers twenty-five years, 
were | os : oe thousands upon thousands of journal boxes, 
it, in 7/7, 77 Z Ld + and millions of miles of satisfactory perform- 
“ he \ ance. 
ting, 

34 Now, Hyatt is offering a new roller bearin 

inne soe er ‘ Y g g 
sen: a a : \ journal box for freight service, employing 
2, al- | 7S SN \ the same features that have resulted in coast 
ms % : to coast preference for Hyatt journal boxes 
oting cannes on passenger cars and diesel locomotives. 
ubli- ; ne ne ° Free lateral, a unique Hyatt design ad- 


7 : ae vantage, allows freedom of axle movement 
bios Oi through the bearing, thus cushioning shocks, 





minimizing wear on wheels and truck parts, 








and insuring against damage to lading. 
No press fits to break when removing 
boxes for inspection. 


Reduced inventory is possible because 





spare axles and wheels need to be fitted 
_ with only inner races and spacer sleeves. 





Straight radial rollers of generous 
size provide for maximum load-carrying ca- 


Cutaway shows how Hyatt freight car pacity and longer usable life. 


journal boxes fit into existing freight Simplicity of design permits examina- 
car truck side frames. : z ‘ 
tion ot all box and bearing parts with ut- 
most freedom. 


For further information, write to Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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Steel Profits: How High? 


The row over steel profits isn’t 
just a private quarrel. Nearly 
everybody has a stake in it. 

The union slice is only the be- 
ginning. Investors, taxpayers, the 
Government, all are involved in 
what happens to profits. 

Attack on profits, started in 
steel, is likely to spread to other 
industries as another round of 
wage demands takes hold. 


Steel profits, all of a sudden, have 
become a national issue. 

It was over this issue, in reality, that 
Charles E. Wilson resigned as President 
Truman’s Defense Mobilizer. 

The dispute, boiled down, was whether 
the steel companies, out of their profits, 
ought to absorb the cost of proposed pay 
increases for workers without raising the 
prices that customers pay for steel. 

President Truman sided with the 
union, which argued that steel prices 
could stay where they are because the 
industry's profits are too high, anyway. 

Mr. Wilson, taking the industry’s side, 
argued that prices should be raised to 
cover at least part of the cost of the pay 
increase. 

In all the welter of conflicting figures 
that were offered in support of the two 
sides of this argument, the public got 
lost. 

The facts about steel profits and 
wage costs can be seen by examining the 
case of the industry’s biggest producer, 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

In 1951, U. S. Steel showed a profit, 
after taxes, of 184 million dollars, which 
represented 5.2 cents per dollar of sales. 
In the preceding year, 1950, the com- 
pany earned 215 million dollars, or 7.3 
cents per sales dollar. 

That comparison explains one of the 
grounds for the company’s argument that 
it cannot afford to absorb a big pay in- 
crease out of profits. The union argues 
that, at 184 million dollars, profits are 
still too high for a price increase to be 
justified. The union told WSB in a brief 
that 1951 was the third-best year in U.S. 
Steel’s history, despite higher taxes, and 
described the industry’s profits as “out- 
rageously high.” 

The pay raise recommended by Presi- 
dent Truman’s Wage Stabilization Board, 
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Effect of Raise on Earnings, Dividends, Taxes: 


in direct and fringe benefits, is estimated 
by WSB at about 26 cents an hour. 

The industry figures that, when addi- 
tional pension costs and pay-roll taxes 
are added, the increase in employment 
outlays comes to 29.8 cents an hour. 

Then the industry doubles that figure, 
making it a round 60 cents an hour, to 
allow for indirect increases in costs of 
operation—higher material prices, ete. 
The reasoning here is that, as steel wages 
and prices go up, there will be similar in- 
creases in other industries, so that the 
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Hesse in the St, Louls Globe-Democrat 

‘ANOTHER BIG SPLASH 
COMING UP’ 














steel companies will have to pay more 
for what they buy. 

But, dismissing any price increases, 
and allowing only for the 29.8-cent rise 
in employment costs: 

U. S. Steel’s employment expense, if 
the rise applied to income similar to that 
in 1951, would have risen from $1,374,- 
000,000 to $1,561,000,000. 

Total operating expense in 1951 would 
have jumped from $2,943,000,000 to 
$3,130,000,000. 

This means that the company’s profits, 
before taxes, would have come down 
from 582 million dollars to 395 million 
dollars. 

But, as profits come down, taxes come 
down too. Instead of 398 million dollars 
in federal taxes, the company would have 
paid 253 million. 

So profits, after taxes, would have been 









reduced by 42 million dollars, from | 
million to 142 million. a 
Then, instead of 5.2 cents on the sie. 
dollar, U. S. Steel would have eam# 
only 4 cents. The company has not yo 
ported an earnings ratio as low as thi 
in any peacetime year since 1938. 7°: 
That gives you at least a rough med) wil 
ure of the profit consequences of the - 


: © fac! 
posed wage increase. In broad outlin 


stee 
the 
lay 










what happens to the profits of U. S. Ste “. 
will happen also to the profits of oth) ° 7 
steel companies. fd 

The effects of such a reduction 7 * 
steel profits would be widespread. [7 we 

With 42 million fewer dollars to wot} . 
with, U. S. Steel would have to mal - 
some hard decisions. j Pl 

Dividends paid on preferred stock | Be 
the company on 1951 amounted to 3 Bul 
million dollars. Presumably, the sa 14: 
amount would have been paid even! tha 
the profit level had been reduced. | : 

After paying preterred dividends :§ ,,,, 
1951, U. S. Steel had 159 million dolla} top 


left. If the proposed pay increase hi} 7, 


been in effect, the amount left after pr} «,, 
ferred dividends would have been 1! + 
million. A tim 

The company would have had to ©} gey 


vide that amount between retained eat} ory 
ings and dividends on common stock. r 
As it was, common stockholders dre} ent 
78 million dollars. pre 
Benjamin Fairless, president of U. \f tax 
Steel, regards that figure as rock botton} be, 
In testimony before WSB on union wag jj 
demands, he declared that, althoug } py 
a share of U. S. Steel stock represen} Ty 
about $70 worth of assets, the selling} 
price on the market is only about $40:} ste 
share. He added: du 
“Now I submit that when $70 worth dl! 
assets are selling in a free market {0 ; 
only $40, there is but one answer: Thil) as 
in the opinion of American investors “4 gel 
whole, we are not paying a fair retu 
on the book value of our stock. In fact, an 
appears that we are paying only about pri 
four sevenths of what they regard as | 
fair return.” Bua 
He served notice that the cut wow an 
have to come out of retained earning§ Go 
not out of dividends, which he describe ind 
as already “modest.” the 
Applying that to 1951: the 
U. S. Steel retained 81 million dolla car 
out of the year’s earnings to reinvest # | 
the business. With the pay increase, thi pre 
amount presumably would have compear 
down to 39 million. * 
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The practical effect, in all probability, 
* would have been a sharp curtailment of 
“the company’s expansion program. 

* That expansion still has a long way to 
} go. During 1951, U. S. Steel alone spent 
352 million dollars on its facilities, and at 
the end of the year the company had 
plans to spend an additional 603 million 
dollars. 

This means that the defense build-up 
' - | is directly involved in any sudden cut in 
fame® steel profits. Any marked slowdown in 
not ie the steel-expansion program could de- 
% tu lay the time when scarce types of steel 
' will be in adequate supply again. 
mes The Government, as a matter of 
4 fact, has more reason than that to be con- 
cerned about what happens to the profits 
of steel and other industries. 

The big loser in any drastic cut in 
| profits will not be companies or stock- 
? holders, but the U.S. Treasury. 
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| i Going back to the case of U. S. Steel 
ew to illustrate the point: That company’s 
) MAN} profits, if the pay increase had been in 
| full effect in 1951, would have been re- 
ock | duced by 42 million dollars after taxes. 
to “3 But the U.S. Treasury would have lost 
Sal 145 million dollars in tax collections from 
-Vell'® that company alone. 
2 | The reason is that the reduction in 
nds 


? profits would have been skimmed off the 
do _ top layer of the company’s earnings. 
ae hal That top layer is defined by tax law as 
€ Pr} “excess profits,” which bear a federal tax 
 *"F rate of 82 per cent. This means that every 
time company and stockholders lose 18 





{0 ©} cents through a reduction in profits, Gov- 
d eat F emment loses 82 cents. 

ack, The U.S. revenue system, under pres- 
8 dre'B ent law, is geared to a high level of 
_. B profits. President Truman figures that 
| U. SB taxes on corporation profits in the year 
ottoe® beginning next July 1 will produce 27.8 
n Wa! billion dollars. Even a moderate cut in 


thoug profits would be a major blow to the 
resets } Treasury. 

sellit} The profit issue now being raised in 

$40} steel will be raised, in time, in other in- 
dustries, 





orth} A pay raise for steelworkers will set 
ket {00> off wage demands by many unions. Then, 
r: Thi) as in steel, the question will be how to 
M's J get the money for additional labor costs 
retu'’ by reducing the earnings of industry 
fact,i} and its stockholders, or by raising the 
abot prices that customers pay. 

d as Some industries, less fortunately _ sit- 
uated than steel just now, will not be in 
oe aby position to raise prices, even if the 
uning™ Government does consent. These are the 
scribe industries that are having trouble selling 
their products even at present prices. In 
those industries, any increase in wages 
dolla can produce a severe squeeze on profits. 
vest Much will be heard of wage costs, 
se, th profits, prices, dividends and_ retained 
» commeamings in the months just ahead. Steel 
\8 only the beginning. 
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THE PLANT AND THE WORKERS 
The running argument: how to divvy up the steel dollar 
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In spite of war, taxes, prices, 
American living standard is bet- 
ter than ever. But it may not go 
much higher for a while. 

Average family is able to dress 
better, eat better, buy more and 
save more. Most people never 
had it so good. 

Rise in living standard is slow- 
ing. What if it stops? Life still will 
be better than it was even in the 
“Fabulous Twenties.’ 


American families, at this time, are 
enjoying the highest standard of living 
in history. They are eating better, 
wearing better clothes, using more la- 
bor-saving gadgets and buying more 
services than ever before. 

Spectacular improvements in living 
conditions are reflected in Government 
reports that measure the physical volume 
of goods and services bought by con- 
sumers. Life in the U.S., viewed at a 
time when a rising standard of living 
threatens to level out, looks like this: 

The typical consumer now is living 
37 per cent better than in 1929. The av- 
erage individual, in other words, has 


CONSUMERS BETTER OFF 


More Goods, Despite Shortages, High Prick 


been buying and using that much more 
goods and services than the typical con- 
sumer did in 1929—a year long remem- 
bered for easy spending and high living. 

Prices, in recent years, have shot up 
swiftly. So has the size of the population 
to be supplied. Yet incomes and produc- 
tion have risen even faster. Result, year 
by year, is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

Depression years brought a sharp de- 
cline in living standards. Purchases of 
autos, suits, steaks, doctors’ services and 
other things fell off. And that smaller 
volume of purchases was spread over a 
growing population. In four years, the 
individual’s share of these things shrank 
by a fifth. The upturn, when it came, 
brought a rapidly growing share of the 
comforts of life to most people. 

War years diverted many goods and 
services from the consumer to the mili- 
tary. By 1944, the average person was 
getting only a little more of things than 
in 1941—and only about 14 per cent 
more than in 1929. 

Postwar years suddenly shifted sup- 
plies back to the civilian, and families 
began to buy all the things they had 
waited and saved for during the war. By 
1946, there was 34 per cent more of 
things for each individual than there 
had been back in 1929. Now, since 1946, 
the rise in living standards has slowed. 


low Standard of Living Has Gone Up 
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Deficit in Purchases Needed 
To Maintain Living Standard 
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Full employment, with capacity outpul 
by factories, farms and mines, mean 
that sudden and sharp rises in living 
standards are not to be expected. 

How life changes as buying rise’ 
also is shown by official figures. 

The big increase in buying is in 50. — 
called nondurable goods—food, clothing 
household linens and hundreds of other 
“soft” goods. Typical U.S. family, for 
example, is eating about 12 per cent) 
better than it did in 1939, and enjoyin 
more and better clothing. Altogether, 
the average individual has been using 
up 44 per cent more of these things since 
1945 than in 1929. 

At the time, U.S. families have 
splurged heavily on automobiles, tele. 
vision sets, refrigerators, freezers and 
dozens of other durable products that 
mean easier living. For the six years sincé 
1945, purchases of these things for each 
person have averaged 31 per cent ove 
1929—in physical volume. Result ha 
been a transformation of the home and 
the life that goes on in it. 

Services of most kinds, too, are play-| 
ing a bigger part in keeping the average 
family happy and healthy. Medical sev: 
ices, dry cleaning, haircuts and perma 
nents, many other services are used mote 
freely. Altogether, the average individua 
has been buying 28 per cent more 0 
these than in 1929. 

Over-all result actually has been an 
even sharper rise in living standard 
than the chart shows. Personal saving- 
including money invested in new home: 
—also has risen. New miracle drugs tha’ 
help to keep the family alive and healthy } 
are making contributions that are not } 
fully measured by statistics. Improve: 
ments in many products, such as cals 
also are not taken fully into account. | 

Living-standard rise, these fact | 
show, really has been phenomenal. Now 
this rise is slowing, perhaps ending, fo: 
a time. The 1951 trend, shown in the 
chart, may have been little more than ‘ 
temporary decision of consumers to savé 
their money instead of spending. They 
may spend more later in 1952. Yet, even 
if they do, living standards as measured 
by purchases are not going to rise as 
rapidly as they have. Rearmament, mili 
tary aid abroad, other factors are got 
to limit the civilian boom. 

The U.S. consumer, for the time be 
ing, is going to have to settle for 
standard of living that is rising onl: 
slowly, at best. 
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Nash-Kelvinator Corp's. 142’ 
~ x 460’ Long-Span warehouse 
at Milwaukee was in use !7 
days after construction began, 
was completed ‘in: 53. more. 


For every industrial use ... 


ie new LOMG-SPAN MULTIPLE 


jae best bet for industrial plant expansion! That’s the new, all- 
steel Long-Span Multiple, the building designed and engineered 
for maximum industrial efficiency. 


The Long-Span Multiple gives an amount of usable, unobstructed 
interior space hitherto unavailable with mass-produced, prefabricated 
buildings. Its unique column arrangement provides ample room for 
modern industrial equipment, complete palletization, and production 
lines. Its arch roof gives unusual height advantages for low-cost 
installation of boilers, presses, other tall equipment. 


The Long-Span Multiple is easily and economically insulated, sky- 
lighted, ventilated. Size is adaptable to any lot or use requirement. 
Ribs and trusses are of N-A-X HIGH TENSILE steel for long life, strength 
and economy. It goes up in weeks instead of months. 


Long-Span Multiples are available now to solve your individual expan- 
sion problem. Write, wire or phone for complete information on this 
latest addition to the famous Quonset® line. 


ONLY THE LONG-SPAN GIVES 
INDUSTRY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


15- or 18-Ft. Interior Clearance 
40’ x 35'6" Bays © Easy Insulation 
Complete Flexibility 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION / 


Stran-Steel Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. @ 
NATIONAL STEEL ala CORPORATION 


Yes, | would like to know more about the new Long- 
Span Multiple. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 


Address. 
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Where U.S. Officials Live Like Kings 


Are Americans abroad living 
too well? Resentment over spe- 
cial privileges is showing up 
among some of the Allies. 

People are eying the Ameri- 
can cars, homes, luxuries, stores 
“for Americans only’ that go 
with the U.S. aid program. 

U.S. living looks lavish when 
exported. So Washington is tak- 
ing off some of the fancy trim- 
mings now, before it’s too late. 

Reported from LONDON, BONN, 
ATHENS, TOKYO and WASHINGTON 

High living abroad by some Ameri- 
can officials, civilian and military, is 
turning out to be a boomerang in the 
U.S. effort to aid allies. 

Europeans and others, friends of the 
U.S., are writing letters to relatives in 
the U.S. complaining about the actions 
and attitudes of some American officials 





Natives of Allied Lands Shocked by Luxuries 


abroad. Reluctance of U.S. military per- 
sonnel to give up the privileges enjoyed 
in seven years of occupation in Germany 
is contributing to delay in the integration 
of West Germany into the Western al- 
liance. Communists are making the most 
of it. 

Top officials of the U.S. Government 
in Washington, aware of the problem, 
are carrying out reforms. They have 
moved officers from luxury hotels in 
Japan. They are making it more difficult 
for civilian officials to profit personally 
from overseas privileges. They are crack- 
ing down on the kind of high living that 
has hurt U.S. prestige abroad. 

The real problem is the contrast be- 
tween U.S. and other living standards. 
An American colonel with special allow- 
ances in London, for example, can get as 
much as $16,500 a vear in cash alone. 
Only a very few Britons in Great Britain 
have incomes of that size or larger after 
taxes. Elsewhere abroad, American ste- 
nographers are paid more than senators 
or governors of provinces. 


Privileges for Americans abroad 


start but do not end, with high incomes. 
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Base pay for Americans is astronom. 7 


ical when compared to foreign pay for ® $ 


comparable jobs. The lowest-paid Amer. 
ican clerk or Army private has mor 
spending money than 9 out of 10 Euro. 


peans, than 999 out of 1,000 Middk& 


Easterners or Asians. American officials 


abroad live far better on incomes paid 7 


outside U.S. than most of them could 
possibly live in Washington or another 
U.S. city. 

Allowances are added to base pay, 
Rent, heat and utilities often are paid 
in their entirety or in large part by the 


U.S. Government. An American secre-}) ‘ 


tary in London earning $3,500 a year 
salary gets $900 extra for rent; a manrried 
American executive with a base pay of 
$10,300 can spend up to $3,000 of the 
Government's money for rent. 

There are “post allowances” for Amer- 
ican officials of most U.S. Government 
agencies in certain countries where liy- 
ing costs are considered higher than in 
the U.S. Half the State Department 
posts overseas offer such allowances. In 
London, a $3,500-a-year stenographer 
gets a post allowance of $120 a year 
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. HOUSING IN GERMANY . 
By foreign standards, Americans live high 
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in Caracas, Venezuela, where living costs 
are high, the same girl would get a post 
allowance of $2,160. Highest post al- 
Jowances of all go to U.S. officials in 
Moscow, where Americans must change 
dollars at rates set high by the Soviet. 

Cheap cigarettes, available to Amer- 
ican Officials and employes in most over- 


) seas posts at 10 cents a pack, are an im- 


portant privilege. In many countries cig- 
arettes sell at from 10 to 20 times that 
price to natives. 

Cheap whisky is a big privilege. too. 
Many American officials and_ officers 
abroad can get U.S. whisky at $1.65 
and Scotch whisky at $2.65, the current 
price in the U.S. Government-operated 
commissary in Paris. Amounts are lim- 
ited, however. 

Duty-free imports for many U.S. 
officials and officers abroad help to keep 
Americans comfortable. Refrigerators, 
washing machines, radio sets and a host 
of similar items not available or com- 
manding big prices abroad can be im- 
ported at low cost by U.S. officials. 

Cheap food and a host of articles 
ranging from soap to shirts made in the 
U.S. are available to American officials 
abroad in exchanges and commissaries 
operated by Government at many posts. 

All of this, added to big incomes, 
makes for the kind of living that seems 
high to natives of allied countries. 

Trouble starts mainly with a few 
Americans out of nearly 1 million now 
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“They make it harder an’ harder 
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to earn a dishonest dollar 


@ Cyclone Fence is understandably 
unpopular with would-be intruders. It 
has been spoiling criminals’ business 
careers for over fifty years. 

But people who own or manage prop- 
erty like Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 
First, this rugged fence keeps out 
thieves, vandals and trespassers. Fur- 
ther, Cyclone Fence forces everybody to 


enter and leave plant property at desig- 
nated places only. Finally, with Cyclone, 
they get a fence that gives them 
trouble-free service, year after year. 


Send the coupon for a free copy of 
“Your Fence.’’ This book describes Cy-- 
clone’s special features of design, con- 
struction and installation. It also shows 
the many types of Cyclone Fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S’S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOO 
ON FENCE 


Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 
and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 
property safeguards are described. Whether you’re interested in a 
\ few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
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<a iiaiaa CLIP THIS COUPON-—--~ SEND IT << ee 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-42 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of ‘‘Your Fence.” | 















































































PERFECT SHIPPING 


ERE’S OUR old friend, Johnny Careful, 

campaigning in 1952, not for Presi- 

dent but for a big issue— Perfect Shipping of 

Freight. He’ll win by a landslide, of course, 

because Perfect Shipping rates higher 

every year, particularly in the Midwest 
States served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Each April, America celebrates Perfect 
Shipping Month and takes stock of prog- 
ress. But, every month the year round, 
Shippers and the workers who pack, label 
and load Freight do a better job in reducing 
loss and damage. 

Shippers can’t do the whole PS job, 
though. Railroads, which transport most of 
the country’s Freight, play a big part in 
Perfect Shipping. Year after year, the Rail- 
ways contribute greater efficiency, provid- 
ing better cars, locomotives, tracks, loading 
facilities and everything else that makes for 


Perfect Shipping 


In the Great Midwest, a leader always in 
the Perfect Shipping parade is the M. & St. 
L., which 12 times a year observes Perfect 
Shipping Month for Better Freight Service 


: To Shippers and Receivers 
: To Connecting Railroads 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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overseas as soldiers, civilian officials or 
dependents. Some abuse their _privi- 
leges. A few high livers annoy Amer. 
ican diplomats abroad as much as they 
irk the natives. 

Black markets in many countries bear 
evidence to the resale of U.S.-made 
cigarettes, liquor and luxury items sent 
overseas to post exchanges and com- 


missaries open only to Americans. Actual- fi 
ly, only a few officials or soldiers sell | 


such items to black marketeers. But it 
adds up to trouble for the U.S. 
Automobile deals are a 
profit for some officials. A U.S. off. 
cial in some countries can take a car 
abroad with him, drive it for two years 
and sell it for double his money. The 


State Department has a host of restric. | 


tions designed to discourage such profit 
making, but other agencies are not so 
strict. 

Fast driving of powerful U.S.-made 
cars by off-duty American soldiers and 
officials annoys Europeans too. Few Ev- 
ropean roads compare to U.S. highways; 
accidents involving American drivers are 
frequent. 

New automobiles owned by Ameri- 
cans abroad are themselves a source of 
ill feeling. In Britain, for example, some 
civilians have been waiting since 1946 
for a chance to buy small British cats, 
since most of them are exported. Amer 
ican officials and officers have their own 
big U.S.-made cars. And in some coun- 
tries they can buy gasoline from U.S. 
commissaries at a fraction of the price 
paid by non-Americans. 

Housing, in countries where housing 
is scarce, is easier to get for well-paid 
Americans than for natives holding con- 
parable jobs in their governments. Apatt- 
ments rented by U.S. stenographers 
abroad frequently are finer than those of 
local corporation executives. 

In Germany and Japan, officers of the 
occupation forces -have lived for seven 
years in big town houses, suburban 
estates and luxury apartments without 
cost to themselves. Senator Richard B. 
Russell (Dem.), Georgia, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee, said 
recently that “our army of occupation 
has lived in very splendid quarters.” He 
added that “such practice or the part of 
conquerors has been the w_roken rule 
throughout history.” 

Role of conqueror is going out of style 
in Japan and Germany for American 
military personnel now. But contrasts in 
living will remain. 

Military families in Japan, for e* 
ample, are moving into housing cor- 
pounds built for them. Outside Tokyo ae 
2,300 such units of two or three bed- 
rooms, living room, dining room and 
kitchen for U.S. officials. By Japanese 
standards, they represent luxury living: 
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In Germany, there are similar housing 
é projects for American military and civil- 
ian personnel. They include a giant hous- 
ing development at Bad Godesberg with 
485 apartments of from one to four 
bedrooms. Americans call it “Westches- 
ter on the Rhine.” In Frankfurt, apart- 
ment blocks for Americans are called 
“Little America.” Some Germans are 
critical of such developments, but others 
argue that construction gave jobs to 
Germans and that the buildings, after 
P the occupation, will be handed over to 

Germans. 

Servants employed by Americans 
abroad are another source of annoyance. 
In Germany, there are about 24,250 

German maids, cooks, gardeners and 
quarters’ attendants serving American 
military personnel and their families. 
/ Wages were charged to occupation costs. 
/ Last December 1, however, military per- 
| sonnel in Germany were ordered to pay 
| their own servants. But American pay 
and allowances abroad permit most U. S. 
officials to employ one or more servants. 
Night-club life offered in many cap- 
' itals is out of reach for all save the richest 
citizens and the Americans. American 
officials living abroad usually steer clear 
of night spots. But some, including offi- 
cials on leave or traveling on Government 
orders, spending lavishly, create a splash. 
Tourist carousing sometimes stirs up re- 
sentment against resident American off- 
cials, 

Careless show of the privileges offered 
Americans causes friction. Friendly 
Greeks, for example, have suggested a 
new location for the main post exchange 
for Americans in Athens. The exchange 
is on the street floor of a big building 
on one of the busiest corners of Athens. 
American housewives loaded down with 
sacks of groceries, cigarettes and other 
items not available to Greeks save at 
high prices are seen daily in downtown 
Athens. Communist propaganda profits. 

Language barriers cause trouble, too. 
Many dependents of American officials 
abroad make no effort to learn the lan- 
guage of the country in which they live. 
A source of irritation is the U.S. admin- 
istrator who always uses an interpreter. 
The U.S. Army command in Germany 
only recently ordered all personnel to 
study German. 

Many American officials living abroad 

admit they “never had it so good.” One 
U.S. official in Frankfurt, earning base 
pay of $10,300 a year, estimated that his 
special privileges added another $6,000, 
apart from his cash allowances. 
* Achange is in progress, in occupied 
countries, for military personnel. But 
the problem of controlling high living 
ibroad by hundreds of thousands of 
Americans and their dependents are like- 
ly to remain, 
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Find out the strategic advantages 

of the Cincinnati area not only for 

defense production ... but for the 

later-on battle of business 

Sure, your first thought is to “‘locate”’ your- 
self into the fastest possible production. 
But you’re asking another realistic question 
before you approve any plant site: What 
kind of position will it leave you in for the 
competitive battle that’s coming? Fortunately, 
one area gives you the most reassuring 
possible answer to both problems. 
In the Cincinnati area, your shipping 
platforms are within 400 miles of 40% of 
the nation’s pocketbooks. You’re right next 


For a thorough study and confidential report on the 
way the Cincinnati area fits your individual location 
problems, phone or write The Industrial Develop- 
ment Department, The Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The CINCINNATI GAS & ELECTRIC Company 


The Union Light, Heat and Power Company 








Serving homes and industry in the Greater Cincinnati Industrial . 







































Looking for the right plant site ? 


Pick the spot you'll keep on 


liking ... the area “closest to America” 





door to coal and steel, here—with the Ohio 
River at your doorstep to help get heavy- 
weight cargoes in and out at low cost. 
Major trunk rail lines? Eight of them. And 
over 100 interstate truck lines. Power 
supply? Plentiful. 


But one of the most important advantages 
is the wholesome American atmosphere you 
find here. People still take pride in doing a 
good day’s work. They’re solid citizens. 
They think straight. They have a sense of 
community responsibility that is reflected 
in an unusual record of industrial harmony. 
Add it all up—doesn’t the area “‘Closest to 
America” look as if it has the advantages 
you're going to need? 


CINCINNATI 
the city closest to America 





¢a with an adequate and dependable supply of gas and electricity 
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BOOM BELOW THE BORDER 


Things are really moving fast 
south of the border. Busy Mexico 
is stepping into the industrial 
front ranks in Latin America. 

Private and public investments 
are pouring in—bringing new 
industries, developing highways, 
power, reclamation projects. 

The country’s economy is grow- 
ing up with its population. This 
on-the-spot survey shows what 
is behind Mexico’s boom. 


CIUDAD ALEMAN, MEXICO 

A swing around Mexico shows that 
this country is moving ahead fast, 
probably faster than any other coun- 
try in Latin America. Its network of 
modern roads is expanding. Cities are 
growing. Industries are booming. 
Mexico is going modern in a big way. 

Mexico City, the capital, is develop- 
ing into one of the great cities of the 
world. Only 10 years ago the city and its 
suburbs had a population of about 1.8 
million. Today the population is around 
3 million and still growing. 

Industries in Mexico City are working 
full blast. Protected by high tariffs, they 
are selling all they can produce. The 
automobile plants assembled more than 
42.500 cars and trucks last year, the best 
year in their history. The way things are 
going, this year will be even better. 

Factories making radios, office equip- 
ment, home appliances and other con- 
sumer goods are working hard to keep up 
with demand. The list of new industries 
is growing constantly. Some are owned 
wholly by Mexicans; others are affiliated 
with American companies. 

Most spectacular new project in the 
Mexico City area is the 20-million-dol- 
lar plant being built on a 170-acre site to 
house the National University. This site 
is part of a lava flow that for centuries 
was a wilderness. Now the lava rock is 
being quarried and used in buildings of 
modern design. 

About 5,000 workmen, supervised by 
175 engineers and architects, are rush- 
ing the new plant to completion. Al- 
ready finished is a stadium seating 110,- 
000 persons. When finished, University 
City will handle 30,000 students. 
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Mexico's 


TVA 


PAPALOAPAN 
PROJECT 


Purposes: 


ae Flood control. Impound water, 
prevent disastrous floods. 





Irrigation. Initially, 400,000 acres; 
| eventually, 1.2 million acres. 
Means important addition to 
Mexico's food supplies. 


Power. Initial capacity to be 
100,000 kilowatts; eventual 
capacity, 500,000 kilowatts. Will 
relieve severe power shortage 

of the Mexico City area. 


use of DDT, incidence of malaria 
has been cut from 30 per cent to 
1 per cent. Incidence of intestinal 
parasites has been cut from 

70 per cent to 10 per cent. 


a Disease control. By drainage and 


Plans: 


Number of dams to be built: five. 
First, nearing completion, is 
largest in Latin America. 


Three-lane highway network, 
under construction, to provide 
transportation. 


New City: 


Ciudad Aleman, at center of the 
Papaloapan area, is a brand-new 
city, carved out of jungle. Has 
3,000 inhabitants now, with 
modern schools and hospitals; 
expected to have 50,000 
inhabitants in 10 years. 
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Mexico Humming—New Plants, Dams, Road! 


Across the city, the National Railway) 
of Mexico are building a great freight 
terminal costing 23 million dollars. Thi 
terminal, with its 138 miles of yan 
tracks, is designed to eliminate delays ¢ 
a week or more in handling freight ship} 
ments through the national capital. 

In Monterrey, Mexico’s No. 2 industria! 
city, there are signs of growth on even 
hand. Ten years ago Monterrey had 
about 180,000 people. Today the figud 
is up to 340,000. Established industried” 
are expanding, and new ones are spring. 
ing up. The iron and steel plant, largest 
in Mexico, is preparing to add new proc. 
esses when power becomes available 
from the Falcon Dam on the Rio Grande, 

With this industrial growth has come 
a shortage of technicians. Industrialists 
are meeting this situation by establishing 
and maintaining the Technological Ing 
stitute of Monterrey. This brand-new 
school, housed in modernistic building 
is preparing 2,000 students for work a 
technicians and engineers. 

In Acapulco, the pleasure resort on the 
Pacific Coast, there is an even bigger 
boom. Fifteen years ago Acapulco was 4 
sleepy port of 8,000. Today Acapulco ha: 
more than 40,000 people. Its streets ar 
paved. Tourists from the U. S. find acces 
easy by air line and modern highway. 

New roads. When it comes to high 
ways, Mexico is well ahead of any othe 
country in Latin America. Paved road 
lead to Mexico City from the border 
cities of Matamoros, Nuevo Laredo and 
Juarez. A paved road connecting. th 
capital with Arizona and California wil 
be finished soon. To the south, Mexic 
has completed a paved road to the Gua 
temalan border. There are good roads t 
Veracruz and many other cities. 

All told, Mexico now has about 11,00! 
miles of first-class highways. These art 
helping to attract American tourists t 
the country at the rate of 360,000 a yea! 

Pemex, the Government oil monopol) 
is pushing production of petroleum prod 
ucts to meet the increasing demands 0! 
industry and traffic. 

New dams. While cities are growing 
and highways are being built, the Govern: 
ment is giving top priority to the nation’ 
most acute shortages—water and electric 
power. Most of Mexico is short of rait- 
fall during at least a part of each year 
and half the country is deficient in mois 
ture the year around. 

In the arid northwestern State of So 
nora, work is being pushed on the Alvar 
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Infinite care goes into every one of Crucible’s more 
on the than 400 special purpose steels. These steels are so spe- 
bigger cially compounded to meet individual requirements, that 
bir dy the majority of them cannot be mass produced. That’s 
oe a one of the many differences between Crucible special 
patch purpose steels and what we ordinarily think of as Steel. 
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. high: For instance, while structural steel is almost universal 
- other in its application, Crucible special alloy surgical steels 
roads are used only for delicate medical instruments. Then too, 
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the cations as fishing rod guides, valves, watch springs, rail- 
ia wil road car springs, turbines, hacksaws, needles, knives, 
Mexict cooking utensils. 
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ads t And there are many more. New steels for special pur- 
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Obregon Dam. This dam is to provide 
water from the Yaqui River for nearly 
650,000 acres of land. Farther east, on 
the Rio Grande, the Government is work- 
ing with the U.S. on dams that will 
water 550,000 acres inside Mexico. Many 
smaller irrigation projects were finished 
last year, and work is under way on sev- 
eral others. 

Hydroelectric units with a capacity of 
100,000 kilowatts came into service in 
1951, and construction is going ahead on 
a number of others. 

Among all these projects, Mexicans 
are proudest of what they refer to as 
their “TVA,” which is taking shape in 
the mountains and jungle adjacent to the 
new town of Ciudad Aleman. Here the 
Government is making over an area 
twice as large as New Jersey. (See map, 
page 30.) This area is the watershed of 
the Papaloapan (pronounced Pah-pah- 
loh-AH-pahn) River. 

During much of the year, the Papalo- 
apan is a lazy stream, meandering across 
the rich coastal plain between the moun- 
tains and the Gulf of Mexico. Rainfall on 
the plain is only about 40 inches a year, 
mostly in the summer. But in the moun- 
tains the rainfall runs as high as 200 
inches a year. Downpours sometimes 
swell the river to an angry torrent. It has 
had the habit of drowning people and 
livestock, wiping out farms, sweeping 
away buildings. 

President Miguel Aleman decided 
early in his term of office to do something 
about this problem stream. In 1947, visit- 
ing the TVA, he and his engineers got 
the solution—co-ordinated improvement 
by flood control, irrigation, power, dis- 
ease control and resettlement. Today 
Mexican engineers and workmen, using 
8 million dollars’ worth of heavy equip- 
ment from the U. S., are translating these 
ideas into reality. 

Heart of the project is President Ale- 
man Dam, now iaking shape on the Rio 
Tonto, a big and unruly fork of the Papa- 
loapan. The dam, 250 feet high, is being 
built across a mountain gorge. It is to be 
the largest in Latin America. Men and 
machines are working around the clock 
so that Presicient Aleman can dedicate it 
before he leaves office next December. 

The reservoir back of this dam is to 
hold 6 million acre-feet of water—a lake 
bigger than the one back of Shasta Dam 
in California. Idea is to store up water 
during lloods, then use it for irrigation 
and power, as needed. 

This first dam will provide water for 
400,000 acres. Ultimately, when four 
more dams are finished, there is to be 
water for 1.2 million acres. 

New farms. Agricultural experts are 
experimenting with seeds brought from 
all over the world. A few miles north 
of Ciudad Aleman you can see their 
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DETROIT? — PITTSBURGH? 





NO, IT'S MEXICO AT WORK... 








... IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS... 
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...AND OIL APLENTY 
. .. going modern in a big way 








test plots of corn, rice, cotton, vegetable 
medicinal plants, cocoa, fibers. 

With irrigation supplementing raj 
fall, the experts are raising two crops ¢) 
rice annually. Seed corn developed jy 
Mexico by the Rockefeller Foundatio) 
is yielding three crops annually. Produc. 
tion in test plots is running at the rate ¢ 
215 bushels per acre per year. That com. 
pares with a national average of less thay 
10 bushels to the acre, in a county 
where corn is the basic food. j 

Resettlement is getting started. Thee 
Papaloapan Commission, using Ameri, 
can tractors, is clearing off jungle and 
breaking the land. Families are being 
given a chance to buy 30-acre tracts 
under long-term contracts, and there are 
plenty of takers. The Commission js 
making improved seed available and js 
showing how to use it. 

Disease, formerly a big drawback in 
the Papaloapan Valley, already has been! 
whipped. The incidence of intestinal! 
parasites has been cut from 70 per cent! 
to 30 per cent. Generous use of DDT, 
plus the draining of stagnant pools, has 
reduced the incidence of malaria fron 
30 per cent to 1 per cent. 

Trade center of this development i 
here at Ciudad Aleman, named for th 
President’s father, Gen. Miguel Aleman 
Three years ago this site was covered by 
scrubby jungle. Today it has schools, : 
hospital, a theater, modern housing, cit) 
water, sewers, electricity. The popula 
tion, 3,000 now, is expected to be 5U, 
000 within 10 years. 

Cost of the project to date is 40 mil 
lion dollars, all paid out of congressiona 
appropriations. Because laborers here art 
paid less than $1 per day, Mexican en 
gineers say the work would have cos] 
about a third more if it had been don 
in the U.S. 

Emphasis so far has been on flood con 
trol and irrigation. But the Mexican Gov 
ernment plans to ask the Export-Impor 
Bank or the International Bank for : 
loan of around 20 million dollars to } 
nance electrical equipment. At the Pres 
dent Aleman Dam, a 150-foot head ¢! 
water can turn generators having a capi 
city of 120,000 kilowatts. When all five 
dams are completed, the Papaloapan cal 
nearly double Mexico’s power outpu 
Most of the power is to be carried b 
high-tension line to Mexico City. 

What is happening here in the Papa 
loapan Valley typifies the progress tha 
Mexico is making. In 10 years the coun 
try’s population has increased from 2! 
million to more than 25 million. There 
are new factories, schools, power and it 
rigation projects, more miles of first-clas 
roads. In many respects, the country st 
has a long way to go. But Mexico is show 
ing more progress, probably, than an 
other country in Latin America. 
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TO OLDSMOBILES 


Super for hills! Super for thrills! Super 
for sensational action — wherever, 
whenever you want it! That’s Olds- 
mobile’s own, new Hydra-Matic Super 
Drive*—and you ought to try it! Drive 
Range is retained—for better-than- 
ever “Rocket” Engine performance 

and economy! And now Hydra-Matie 
adds the all-new “Super” Range to bring 
out all the brilliant new power of the 
“Rocket” Engine! 160 high-eompression 
horsepower — new “Stper’” Range — 
there's a team t© master any road 
situation! So «. . see your Oldsmobile 
dealer. Drive the new Super “88” or 
Classic Ninety-Eight. Try the new 


all-time high in all-round performance! 
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Above, Oldsmobile Super 88" Holiday Coupé, *Hydra-Matie 





Super Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, 


accessories, and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 






"ROCKET" 


/ WAS BEEN ADDED 





SOMETHIN Super 


Product of General Motors 
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(Ceramics and Man through the ees 


Greek Calyx-Krater, “Battle of 
the Greeks and Amazons,” about 
460-450 B.C. Courtesy of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

For a free chemical analysis of 
Greek pottery, write to ALCOA. 
Please mention company affilia- 
tion when writing. 





aster otters of Ceramicus / / 


Completing the conquest of the Aegean about 1200 B.C., the Greeks 
proceeded to build the most impressive civilization the world had yet 
known. In this atmosphere, the potter’s art flourished until a sort of / 
ceramic war engaged the potters of rival cities. / 

About 550, the masters of Ceramicus, the potter’s section of Athens i 
from which comes our word ceramics, captured the world market with j 
their Black and Red Figure ware. Thereafter, the best ceramic j 
craftsmen migrated to Athens, great schools were formed, and the 
making of fine pottery became a conceded monopoly of Attica. Pri- 


; marily interested in line and form rather than color or ornament, the 
Greeks were the first to use foreshortening, perspective and modeling. 
\ | Today’s master ceramists rely on ALCOA Alumina for the qualities 


\ \. | they want most in their products. They know that ALCOA Alumina 

\ ~’ reduces deformation and improves whiteness . . . gives added strength 

\ . . - improves brilliance and luster . . . reduces chipping . . . resists 
\ heat and mechanical shock. 

Developed primarily for the aluminum industry and produced in 

great volume, ALCOA Alumina is available to the ceramic industry 

\\ at reasonable cost. You should be using it to improve your product. 


\\ Write to ALUMiInuM Company or America, CHemicats Division, 
60lp Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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¥ lon Chemicals 


ALcoal ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 





ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS * HYDRATED 


ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE « DIUM FLUORIDE - DiuM 
' ¢ ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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“SEE IT NOW" with Edward ®. Murfow, 
brings the world to your armchair 
TV every Sunday—3:30 P.M.—E.S 


CBS. 
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FEWER COMMUNISTS IN U.S. 


But FBI Finds Them in All Defense Industries 


Where are the American Com- 
munists? Their thinning ranks are 
spread across the country from 
coast to coast. 

Membership is declining. Thou- 
sands have deserted the party. 
That’s what the FBI finds. 

But the hard core remains. 
Communism is officially labeled 
a greater threat now than the 
Nazi front before World War Il. 


Membership in the Communist 
Party of the U. S. is dropping rapidly. 
But the menace of Communism in this 
country remains about as serious as 
at any time in the past. 

Communists in increasing numbers 
are going “underground,” to operate in 
hiding rather than in the open. Meetings 
now are secret and furtive. Membership 
cards no longer are issued. 

These are some of the things the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is finding 
as it keeps an eye on Communist activi- 
ties. It also finds that Communism re- 
mains a factor within the ranks of labor, 
that party agitators have infiltrated all 
vital defense industries. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, regards the 
Communist Party as “just as vicious .. . 
as it ever was.” Hoover reports to Con- 
gress that, despite its dwindling roster, 
the party today is “as much if not a 
greater threat than the Nazi fifth column 
Was at the time of the last war.” 

In numerical strength, however, 
the party has lost more than one fourth 
of its membership—27 per cent—within 
the last year. It lost nearly three out of 
every five members—57 per cent—over a 
five-year span. Putting it into figures, the 
FBI estimates that the number of avowed 
Communists in the U.S. has dropped 
from 74,000 in 1947 to 43,000 a year 
ago and to less than 32,000 now. What 
has happened to the membership, State 
by State, in the last year is shown in the 
table on this page. — 

Some of the lost membership has dis- 
appeared into the underground. It is es- 
timated, for example, that one third of 
the party’s real leaders and key person- 
nel have scurried into hiding. A few 
members have been thrown out as sus- 
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Year 
Ago 
133 


158 
49 


2 


Total 
43,217 


Communists 


P| 


ALABAMA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DIST. OF COL. 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
1OWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
ALASKA 
HAWAII 
PUERTO RICO 


SOURCE: FBI ESTIMATES 
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pected informers. Yet thousands of Com- 
munists have merely walked out of the 
party. 

FBI agents see a number of reasons 
for the decline in party membership. 
The public, for one thing, is becoming 
more aware of Communism and what it 
means. For another, the prosecution and 
conviction of 11 top Communist officials 
and widespread arrests at the second 
level of party leaders have thrown a 
fear into the rank and file. Investigations 
by Congress have spread this fear and 
have brought more light to bear on how 
Communists operate. 

Communists are concentrated, 
now as before, where population and in- 
dustry also are concentrated. Almost half 
the party membership is in New York 
State. Communists are clustered, too, in 
California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
New Jersey. They are concentrated on a 
smaller scale in Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Michigan. In Ohio, Com- 
munists actually increased last year, by 
230. 

Some of these Communists are operat- 
ing through so-called “front” organiza- 
tions that conceal party activities be- 
hind seemingly respectable facades. The 
Government currently is watching 165 
of these fronts. 

Infiltration of television, motion 
pictures and radio is known to be an- 
other major Communist goal. So is pene- 
tration of foreign-nationality organiza- 
tions, racial-minority groups and organ- 
ized labor. More than one third of the 
15,458 New York Communists are be- 
lieved to be working in shops and fac- 
tories. 

Anti-Communist leaders of the AFL 
and CIO are credited with rooting out 
much of the Communism in organized 
labor. Yet the FBI contends there still is 
a “substantial” penetration in the coal, 
steel and rubber industries, that Com- 
munist agitators are busy in “all indus- 
tries which are vital to national defense.” 

What concerns the FBI particularly, 
however, is that, in a revolutionary move- 
ment, zeal and fanaticism count for as 
much as numbers. Every member of the 
Communist Party is regarded as a po- 
tential saboteur and spy, ready for or- 
ganized violence, eager to overthrow the 
U.S. Government. 

That is why the Communist Party, 
while losing some of its membership, still 
is regarded by U.S. officials as a continu- 
ing, serious threat to America’s security. 
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Antisub War: 
That ‘See’ an 


Troubles are in store for any 
supersubmarines that attack the 
U.S. A fantastic array of defense 
weapons is coming up. 

Underwater subchasers, planes 
that “‘listen’’ under the ocean, 
torpedoes that track submarines 
by sound are a few examples. 

Here is an advance look at the 
new defenses U.S. is building 
against Russia’s powerful under- 
sea navy. 


Defense planners, greatly worried 
about what Russian submarines could 
do against U.S. coastal cities and 
U.S. lite lines overseas, are about to 
get a whole new set of weapons to 
use against deadly modern subs. 

Intensive research, carried on by U.S. 
for the last six years, now appears ready 
to pay off, with a startling array of air- 
borne, seaborne and underwater gadg- 
ets for detecting the elusive U-boats, 
and sure-fire weapons for blowing them 
up, once located. 

Whether these weapons will solve the 
growing submarine menace when de- 
livered in quantity, no one will say. The 
advantage in submarine-vs.-antisubma- 
rine warfare has been shifting back and 
forth since early in World War I. Since 
World War II, Russian capture of new 
German devices such as the snorkel and 
the closed-cycle sub engine has given 
the edge to the potential enemy subma- 
rines. You get that story on page 37. 

Real defense. But the new weapons, 
most of them just revealed by Vice Ad- 
miral John H. Cassady in testimony be- 
fore Congress, are designed to provide 


the first real defense against modern- 
type underwater craft. They include 
these: 


An antisubmarine airplane, the first 
ever designed from scratch specifically 
for a carrier-based antisubmarine mis- 
sion, is to be delivered starting late this 
year. That is the new Grumman twin- 
engine S2F, propeller-driven for longer 
range and lower cruising speed, and 
filled with secret electronic gear. It’s de- 
signed to perform the most difficult job 
in antisubmarine warfare—that of 
ering a large area of ocean and locating 
an enemy submarine cruising 


CcoVv- 


some- 
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Weapons 


‘Hear’ 


where under water with only its- snorkel’ 


showing. 

An antisubmarine helicopter also 
is being designed specifically for anti- 
submarine missions. Deliveries of the 
Bell HSL, the first such craft ever built 
for this specialized job, are to begin 
next autumn. It is an outsized helicopter, 
equipped with an underwater listening 
device that can be lowered on a long 
cable and dipped in the ocean at regu- 
lar intervals for detecting the presence 
of enemy submarines. That device is 
expected to be far more efficient at lo- 
cating than is the present sonar 
equipment aboard naval vessels, as 
there will be no interfering noise from 
surface-ship motors and more sensitive 
equipment thus can be used. The heli- 
copter itself can be used from a small 
carrier, a cruiser, or any other ship of 
medium size. 

A new antisubmarine blimp, too, is 
on the way. It is much larger and more 
stable than present types of lighter-than- 
air craft, and also will be equipped 
with the new underwater-listening de- 
vice, as well as other new gadgets. 

An antisub submarine, built solely 
for tracking down and knocking out 
other submarines, already is being tested. 
Several more are on order. The first, 
named the K-1, is shorter than a normal 
submarine by 50 feet, can dive at an 
angle of 40 degrees, and is filled with 
specially designed sound gear for de- 
tecting other underwater craft. Both 
speed and range have been sacrificed to 
get the needed antisubmarine capabil- 
ities, so that the “killer sub” is to be 
used within strictly limited areas—near 
enemy submarine pens, or as a de- 
fensive force to protect, say, a large 
U.S. port. 

Homing torpedoes, designed like 
underwater guided missiles, are on the 
way for the job of actually sinking en- 
emy submarines. These torpedoes will 
seek out the enemy craft, being drawn 
to it by a sonar device that is attracted 
by the submarine’s underwater noise. A 
hit thus is almost certain, if an enemy sub 
is in the area. The electronic torpedoes, 
moreover, are being designed for use 
from both surface vessels and subma- 
rines, even from airplanes and _ blimps. 

A magnetic locating device, mean- 
while, is being greatly improved from 
earlier models, as a means of detecting 
submerged submarines from the air. 
Radar being useless for locating a sub- 
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ENEMIES 
... but they can “hear’’ the sub 


PERISCOPE ‘SEES’ 


marine that is wholly under water, this 
contraption is being developed as a 
means of using magnetic impulses to 
find a hidden submarine. It can be used 
in a low-flving airplane, but works bet- 
ter in a blimp or helicopter. 

Sonar buoys also are being further 
developed to use with the new set of 
antisubmarine Those buoys, 
which can be dropped from. patrolling 
aircraft, float on the surface of the ocean 
and contain a small sonar listening de- 
vice that will detect the presence of an 
enemy submarine nearby. Radio im- 
pulses from the buoys then can be picked 
up by the aircraft up to 10 miles away, 
to report on any sonar contact. A group 
of these buoys, dropped in a_ pattern 
over a wide expanse of ocean, 
pected to locate any enemy underwater 
craft fairly exactly. 

It is this complex of new weapons 
and devices that has resulted from the 
Navy's highest-priority research project 
since 1945, and that will be used in this 
country’s vital antisubmarine effort if war 
comes in the next decade or so. 

How well this set of weapons will work 
in practice remains to be seen. In the past, 
most submarine “kills” have been made 
after the subs had been spotted cruising 
on the surface. But the latest tvpes can 
remain under the surface most of the 
time and thus will be far harder to de- 
tect. In addition, the newest Russian 
models are reported to be far faster 
than any previous type, with a top 
speed of 29 miles an hour—faster than 
a searching ship is likely to travel in 
rough weather. So defense officials are 
hoping that the new weapons will do 
the trick, but are keeping their fingers 
crossed. 
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The Soviet Navy is no longer a 
joking matter. Almost unnoticed, 
Moscow has developed a strange, 
formidable fighting Navy. 

It has more active ships than 
U.S., is overtaking our lead in 
big combat ships, has the world’s 
biggest submarine fleet. 

Soviet sea power, once ig- 
nored, is giving serious concern 
to Western defense planners. And 
that power is still growing. 

Russia, with the world’s biggest 
army and tactical air force, is quietly 
building one of the world’s biggest 
navies as well. This Soviet fleet, in 
fact, already is bigger in number of 
ships than the entire active U.S. Navy. 

Western officials are just now begin- 
ning to show serious concern over the 
fast-growing Russian Navy, as _ reliable 
facts and figures come to light to show 
what is happening. What the reports 
show is this: 

Russia seems to be building a new 


NEW THREAT—SOVIET NAVY 


Sea Power Backs Up World’s Biggest Army 


type of fleet. Its basic weapons are 
guided missiles and torpedoes, not big 
naval guns. Emphasis is on new-model 
submarines, but surface fleets are being 
built up as well. Big battleships and 
cruisers of a wholly new type, designed 
primarily to use missiles, are the back- 
bone of the Soviet Navy now under con- 
struction. There seems to be no interest 
in aircraft carriers, but great interest in 
fast interceptor types. Altogether, Rus- 
sia’s naval tonnage has risen from seventh 
place among navies of the world 10 years 
ago to third place now, ad it may go to 
second place when the current building 
program is completed. Only the U.S. 
Navy then will be bigger—and only in 
tonnage, not in number of combat ships. 

Compared with U. S. Navy, it’s a 
strange sort of fleet. It has virtually no 
defensive strength, It cannot escort con- 
voys or expect to defeat other navies at 
sea, But, already, it probably is unsur- 
passed in ability to intercept an enemy’s 
vital life lines overseas, to attack an 
enemy's coastal cities, to break up a big 
amphibious landing operation with mis- 
sile attacks. 

In aircraft carriers, which form the 
backbone of the U.S. fleet, Russia’s new 
Navy has no real strength. It is reported 


to have only one carrier, the captured 
German Graf Zeppelin, now being used 
as an experimental ship for missiles. 
U.S. has the world’s biggest carrier fleet 
—27 ships. Carriers are handy for de- 
fending convoys and naval task forces, 
but do not fit into Russia’s formula for an 
interceptor fleet. 

In battleships, however, the Soviet 
Navy is strong and growing stronger. 
Where U.S. has four conventional big 
battleships, Russia has three modified 
dreadnaughts and three more under 
construction, According to the authori- 
tative “Jane’s Fighting Ships,” present 
Soviet battleships are said to be equipped 
with one or two catapult towers for firing 
radio-controlled aerial torpedoes, also 
rocket-firing apparatus and_ radio-con- 
trolled guns. Those under construction, 
“Jane’s” adds, will also carry two batteries 
of guided missiles in addition to the tor- 
pedo and rocket-firing armament. 

In cruisers, too, Russia soon will far 
outnumber the U.S., at the present rate 
of construction. Stalin now has 15 
to 20 cruisers, all new or remodeled 
since World War I, and plans to add 
20 more, including four “supercruisers.” 
U.S. has 15 heavy and three light 
cruisers on hand, with none under con- 
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NOW . 
Russia’s Navy: 
Bigger and Bigger ~ 





Russia's Navy Is 


In 3d Place 


It is bigger than any 
* ether navy, except 
U.S. and Britain’s. 





SOON 
t 





Russia's Sie Power 
May Be in 2d Place 


A new building plan, if 
completed, will make 
Russia’s Navy second 
only to the U.S. Navy. 
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With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farmcirculation. Notwould- 
be farmers, or half-acre 
farmers, but those with 
fields to work . . . stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 








struction. Russia’s large fleet of cruisers 
appears to be designed for fast inter- 
ception of enemy convoys and missile 
bombardment of enemy coastal areas. 

In destroyers, Russian strength is 
well behind that of the U.S., but is in- 
creasing fast. Where this country has 
244 destroyers, Russia has 70 regular de- 
strovers plus 33 speedy small déstroyers, 
and plans to build 120 more ships of 
both types. Their missions, however, dif- 
fer greatly. U.S. destroyers are primarily 
for antisubmarine duty and convoy pro- 
tection. Soviet types are believed to be 
largely for patrol dutv—to locate enemy 
convoys and task forces to be worked 
over by Russian submarines, and to pa- 
trol Soviet coasts. 

In torpedo boats, useful for protect- 
ing inland seas and intercepting an 
enemy fleet in areas such as the Baltic or 


SOVIET SUB‘S SKIPPER 


models, suitable only for interception jobs 
near harbors, in inland seas, or just off 
a coastal area. Others are seagoing sub- 
marines of 500 to 800 tons, usable in the 
Baltic, Black and Arctic seas, the Sea of 
Japan, and to a lesser degree in parts of 
the Pacific and Atlantic. The largest So- 
viet submarines are the fleet type of 1,000 
tons and up, which can go anywhere and 
operate for prolonged periods. That's the 
line-up of the present submarine fleet as 
reported by the well-informed quarterly 
review, Foreign Affairs. New construc- 


aaa t 
tion is expected to be largely of the latest 


long-range type. 

What concerns Western. defense off- 
cials most about the Russian submarine 
fleet, however, is not so much its size as 
its quality. Subs of World War II types 
can be combated. But three new develop- 
ments in postwar submarines, if per- 


Sovfoto 


. . . growing sea power for Russia 


the Mediterranean, Russia is well ahead. 
She has several hundred of these special- 
ized craft, with hundreds more under 
construction. 

In submarines, however, the new 
Russian fleet has its greatest strength. 
General Eisenhower reports that it has 
300 subs. “Jane’s” lists 375 or more, and 
adds that the Russians plan to build 
1,000 more. This compares with a Ger- 
man strength of only 67 submarines at 
the start of World War II, and with an 
average German strength of 132 during 
wartime, when subs nearly cut U. S.-to- 
Europe life lines. 

Not all of these Russian submarines 
are big, long-range models. Many are 
old, not equipped with the snorkel. 
breathing device that enables newer 
tvpes to stay under water indefinitely. 
Probably a third are very small “Malutka” 


fected by the Russians, can make under- 
water craft very difficult to find and de- 
stroy. These are: (1) the snorkel device; 
(2) the closed-cycle submarine engine, 
which the Germans had developed by 
war’s end to provide the motor with its 
own oxygen by using hydrogen peroxide, 
thus making it unnecessary for the sub- 
marine to come to the surface periodical- 
ly for air, or even to expose its snorkel; 
and (3) the atomic-powered engine. 
which could give submarines unlimited 
range, high speed, and ability to stay 
under water indefinitely. 

In naval planes, finally, the new 
Russian fleet has no carrier-based types 
but is strong on coast-patrol models. 
Near Soviet coasts, in fact, naval torpedo 
bombers could be as much of a threat as 
the Russian submarine and surface fleets. 
More than 2,000 combat aircraft are 
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known to be under Soviet Navy com- 
mand, nearly all guarding Russian or 
satellite coasts. New types of jet-powered, 
long-range naval patrol planes are re- 
ported, as are hundreds of land-based 
dive bombers. 

That is how the new Russian Navy ap- 
pears to stack up at this time. It means 
that Premier Stalin now has the world’s 
biggest undersea fleet, a formidable na- 
val air fleet, and a surface fleet that is 
surpassed in size only by the U.S. and 
British surface navies. Altogether, the 
Russians are known to have at least 536 
combat ships, compared with 473 larger 
combat ships in the U.S. fleet. In addi- 
tion, Russia is reported to have more 
motor torpedo boats, submarine chasers, 
inshore patrol craft and other small 
coastal vessels in active use than the 
U.S. and British navies combined. Many 
vessels of all types are captured models, 
or are old, poorly equipped, and obso- 
lete by U.S. standards, but a moderni- 
zation program is bringing even these 
types into usable shape. 

Expansion of the Russian fleet, more- 
over, will greatly increase the strength of 
underwater and fast surface interceptor 
types. According to “Jane’s,” Russia’s 
plans call for at least 1,143 more ships. 
That would bring the size of the Soviet 
Navy up to 1,707 combat ships, plus 
smaller craft, as compared with the pres- 
ently planned expansion of the U.S. 
Navy to about 1,200 combat ships. In the 
process, Russia’s Navy would pass the 
British Navy in size and approach the 
tonnage of the American fleet. 

What Russia’s Navy can do, of 
course, is more important than the num- 
ber of ships in her fleet. If war between 
U.S. and Russia comes, in the opinion of 
responsible naval officers: 

Greatest danger will be from Soviet 
submarines cutting American supply 
lines to Europe and from sources of raw 
material elsewhere. What U.S. is doing 
about this No. 1 problem is told on page 
36. 

Danger to U.S. cities on or near either 
coast is less publicized but just as real, 
with the new Russian fleet concentrating 
on missile weapons. 

Danger to the U.S. fleet is less evident, 
but also must be considered because of 
the new weapons and growing size of 
Russia’s surface Navy, and the possible 
effectiveness of her new-model  sub- 
marines. Long-range missiles with atomic 
warheads, for example, could conceiv- 
ably wreck a U.S. task force before Rus- 
sia’s ships were even sighted. 

All told, Russia’s long-ignored Navy 
now appears to be moving into the big 
time, becoming a serious menace to de- 
fense plans of the West. And the outlook 
is for the Soviet threat to increase greatly 
in the next few years. 
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How many 
miles do you get 


per gallon? 


A General Motors 
Diesel locomotive 
will haul 


of freight 


625 miles 
from New York 
to Cleveland 
on one gallon 


General Motors Diesels now pull more than 33% 
of all railroad freight, yet they consume one-third 
less total fuel than oil-burning steam locomotives 
hauling only 10% of the freight. 


To conserve fuel America needs more Diesels ! 


If you are interested in the conservation of fue! by Diese! locomotives, write Electro-Motive Division for a rec 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS— In Canadas GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL iTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 
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U.S. PLANES CAN HURT CHINA 


Rails, Factories Vulnerable, Air Commander Says 


Far East Air Force Head- 
quarters, TOKYO 


Q General Weyland, could we hit 
Manchurian targets effectively by air and 
could we sustain such attacks? 

A Any change in policy to extend air 
action into Manchuria or other areas 
would, of course, be a grave decision to 
be arrived at on higher levels and 
would probably be predicated on future 
Communist actions. However, to answer 
your question as to our capabilities, our 
experience against Communist fighters 
and antiaircraft defenses in Korea in- 
dicates that we could. 

Our B-26s are trained and are most 
effective in night operations and have 
suffered a very low loss rate even though 
they are operating all over Korea at 
night. I believe they can effectively hit 
any target within their range. The same 
applies to our B-29s. In my opinion, they 
are capable of striking most of the major 
targets in Manchuria. 

Our fighter-bombers are demonstrat- 
ing their ability every day to strike tar- 
gets right next to the heaviest MIG con- 
centrations and close to the MIG bases. 
B-29s and B-26s have successfully neu- 
tralized, the most frantic efforts of the 
Communists to establish jet airfields in 
North Korea in spite of heavy concen- 
trations of antiaircraft and in spite of 
the proximity of the Manchurian MIG 
airfields. Now, could these attacks be 
sustained? I believe that properly 
planned and conducted attacks could be 
sustained, if necessary. However, in the 
event it became necessary for the United 
Nations to extend the area of combat 
operations, I would expect augmentation 
of my forces. 

Q Are you speaking of night attacks 
mainly rather than daylight operations? 

A It would be a combination of 
both. 

Q Wouldn't our bombers be operat- 
ing outside of the range of jet cover? 

A The F-86 jets have a greater range 
than is now required in our present op- 
erations. In other words, if directed, 
F-86s can go into Manchuria for some 
distance. 

Q How long could they fight if they 
went into Manchuria? 

A I would prefer not to tell you how 
far they could go or how long they 
could fight. 

Q Do you consider China particularly 
vulnerable to air attacks? 
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Is U.S. strong enough in 
the air to smash China? 

Korea is putting U.S. air 
power to a real test. How 
do our pilots and planes 
stack up against the enemy? 
Are big daylight bomber 
raids obsolete? 

Here are the answers of 
Lieut. Gen. O. P. Weyland, 
commander of the Far East 
Air Forces, who was inter- 
viewed in the war zone by 
Joseph Fromm, U.S. News 
& World Report Regional 
Editor in Asia. 











A I consider the industrial and trans- 
portation systems of China to be very 
vulnerable to air attack. Their limited 
industry is concentrated in a few major 
urban areas. Their communications and 
rail network is limited. It is not backed 
up by a comprehensive highway system 
and is therefore quite vulnerable. 

Q How effectively could we sustain 
attacks throughout China? 


-—USAF 


GENERAL WEYLAND 








A When we start talking about China 


and areas further south we then start 
running into combat radii different than 
in connection with North Korea and 
possibly Manchuria. 

Under current conditions I 
that strikes could be launched against 










believe § 


targets in China successfully. The de. | 


gree to which such attacks could be sus. 
tained would depend largely upon the 
defensive efforts that the Chinese took 
—the number of defensive fighters and 
so on that were put in. The Chinese 
would have to greatly augment. their 
defenses in order to have a chance to 
defend successfully. 

Q General, if on the top level they 
did decide attacks in Manchuria were 
necessary, wouldn't you have to con- 
sider as a likelihood the intervention of 
the entire Russian Air Force? 

A Well, I am sure that that factor has 
been carefully considered and _ is one 
reason for our current policy which is 
not to extend the war beyond North Ko- 
rea. That possibility is inherent. 

Q Would bombing Manchuria end 
the war? 

A Well, let’s put it this way: Air at- 
tacks against _ lines-of-communication 
targets in Manchuria would have to be 
put on in considerable force in order to 
be decisive in effect on the war in North 
Korea; however at the present time the 
greatest threat to our forces in Korea 
lies in the forward airfields of Mar- 
churia and I feel that, if we were directed 
to do so, we could take those targets 
out, those forward airfields, and neutral- 
ize them just as effectively as we were 
able to neutralize the jet airfields under 
construction in North Korea. 

Q On the basis of experience in Ko- 
rea, what is your estimate of what the 
Russians really have in the way of ait 
power? 

A Since, to the best of my knowledge, 
we have not been opposed by organized 
Russian air units in Korea, I cannot give 
you an estimate of Russian air power 
based on experience in Korea. Our ex 
perience has shown that the MIG-1, 
believed to be the best Russian inter- 
ceptor fighter in mass production, is aa 
excellent airplane, It can be surmised 
that the Russians have a large quantity 
of these airplanes, or they would not be 
equipping the Chinese with them to the 
extent that they are at the present. It 
can be further surmised that even bet- 
ter Russian equipment is either in pr 
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PISTON RING MADE RADIOACTIVE in Atomic Pile at Oak Ridge, is care- 
fully installed in test car engine by specially trained scientists. Radioactivity 
is checked with Geiger counter at all times. Car is then driven in proving 


ground road tests under all kinds of weather conditions. Engine wear is 
measured with unheard-of accuracy by this atomic test. Test results can now 
be obtained in only 50 miles of driving—older methods took up to 10,000 miles, 


CROSS SECTION OF TEST ENGINE 
GEIGER 


— Atomic Tests Prove 
New Motor Oils 
~Seewer "| Can Triple Car Engine Lite 


HOW RADIOACTIVITY WORKS: motor oil used in test run picks 

up microscopic metal particles worn from radioactive piston ring. 
Radioactivity of oil sample, measured by a Geiger counter, shows A 
rate of engine wear. (Don’t worry —the motor oil you buy is not 
Spmtive.) Tests show today’s motor oils can actually triple life rials, proves that today’s new high quality motor oils, developed since 
of your car engine. 


the end of World War II, can actually triple the life of your car engine. 


RADIOACTIVE LCI» 7 
a 


PISTON RING 4 


revolutionary new testing method, using radioactive mate- 


LUBRICATION ome These atomic tests show that today’s new motor oils substantially 
reduce engine wear—actually make it possible for you to drive your 
car many more thousands of miles without costly major repairs. 
Atomic tests, now being conducted by many oil companies, also open 
the door to the future development of even finer motor oils. 

Increase in motor oil quality is one direct result of the constant 
competition among U.S. oilmen to get to you first with new and im- 
proved products. Today’s gasoline is another example—2 gallons now 
do the work 3 did in 1925, although today’s gasoline is priced about 
the same—only taxes are higher. 

In peace or war, you benefit from the competition among America’s 
privately-managed oil companies with the finest petroleum products 
at the lowest prices in the world. 


fh 


LOCAL GUARDIAN of your car engine’s future is your neighbor- Oil Industry Information Committee 


lood service station operator. Competing vigorously with rival 


stations f ae? Sake Goes ae a AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
- 8 tor your business, he helps lengthen the life of your car - . ; , ¥ 7 
Y providing newest, most improved oil products, top flight service, 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 
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Here’s One More Reason Why! 


HYPOID HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 





These are busy times—and profitable 
times—if your truck can produce when- 
ever it’s needed— wherever it’s needed! 
And the truck men who are making 
the most of today’s profitable business 
—and their equipment—are the men 
with trucks rolling on Hypoid-geared 
Timken-Detroit Axles. 








This modern axle gearing boosts 
truck performance—provides extra 
dependability for rapid, long-distance hauls. The offset Hypoid pinion is 
bigger and stronger. Bearings are bigger. More teeth are in contact, reduc- 
ing loading per unit of contact area. Torque-transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios are practical without loss of strength. What’s 
more, time-proved Hypoid gearing adds mile upon mile to the life of your 
truck, at lower maintenance cost. 


Whether you build, buy or sell trucks, make sure they’re equipped with 
Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! You'll find Hypoid gearing an im- 
portant advantage. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 
PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. @ Oshkosh, Wis. @ Utica, N. Y. 


U.S. News & World Report 
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duction or on the “drawing boards, 
However, the size and number of units 
in the Russian Air Force, or even in the 
Russian Far East Air Forces, and pilot 
and staff capabilities are not disclosed 
as a result of our experience in Korea, 

Q Is there any evidence, General, of 
any  later-type Russian _ interceptors 
showing up in Korea, experimentally o | 
in combat? 

A There have been no newer types 
that have shown up over Korea. A type) i 
“15” jet fighter has been in evidence in | 
limited quantities in recent weeks. The” 
“15,” however, is an older type than the ' 
MIG-15. 

Q What about their night intercep.| 4 
tors—have they shown up with anything | 
effective yet? 

A They have employed their con-| 
ventional jet fighters and conventional! 
piston-engine fighters on attempted | 
night interceptions. There have been nop 
indications of the presence of modem,|) 
all-weather interceptor fighters such as 
we have developed. 

Q Has there been any evidence that} 
they have any effective radar equip- 
ment in their night fighters? 

A No-—no indications of radar inf 
night fighters. 

Q What about their bomber capabil-f 
ities up there? 

A We have had some indications and 
they have attempted one bomber raidf 
into the combat area of North Korea. 
The type employed was the TU-2. That 
mission was anything but successful 
since we intercepted 12, shot down § 
and damaged 3. 

Q How does the MIG compare with 
the F-86? 

A The two aircraft are comparable ag 
to type and characteristics; however 
each airplane has certain characteristic 
which taken by themselves may b 
superior to the opposing airplane. Mc 

For example, the F-86 is somewhii 
heavier and a more rugged _ airplane 
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The F-86 has a better control syste ~ 
which enables it to roll into and out ¢ Ps 
maneuvers more quickly than the MIG trai 


On the other hand, the present MIG-I5} . 
has somewhat more thrust which, wit! | oy 
its lighter weight, gives it better clim) ing 
and performance at high altitudes. Tle ing 
more rugged F-86 is better in a diy gun 
than its opponent. In comparing th pA 
fire power of the two airplanes, we COMB ga, 
sider that the six rapid-firing 50-calib¢ Cific 
guns of the Sabre jet are more effectiv§ 5)... 
in fighter-versus-fighter combat q are ] 





are the three slow-firing cannon of tN can 
MIG. The Sabre jet also has a supe that 
fire-control system. Q 
Our F-86 has considerably more Taf in ai, 
than does the MIG and hence is 4 !fthe 
better airplane for our purpose, at - A 

since this range permits us to take th 
APRI| 
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war to the enemy in his own back yard. 
Conversely, the MIG has been unable 


to effect penetrations within our rear 


areas. The MIG-15 is, however, 
cellent short-range interceptor fighter. 
I have yet to see the F-86 pilot who 
would like to trade his airplane for a 
MIG-15. All factors considered, the 
F-86 is the better airplane of the two, in 
my judgment. 

Q General, some of our pilots say that 
if the MIG had better pilots it would 
be practically impossible for any of our 
planes to operate near Communist bases. 
What about that? 

A The fact remains that we do oper- 
ate close to their bases. 

Q Well, how do their pilots compare 
with ours? 

A Our pilots are better than their 
pilots. No question about it—though 
that is not the entire answer. We have a 


an @€x- 
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BLASTING ENEMY RAILROADS 
Manchuria would be ‘‘very vulnerable“ 


superior training program and our pilots 
remain in action in Korea longer, 

whereas the enemy does not keep his 
trained pilots against us in Korea the 
same length of time. They are appar- 
ently using the Korean conflict as a train- 
ing ground for their jet pilots. The train- 
ing, aggressiveness, air discipline, aerial 
gunnery techniques, tactics and _all- 
around professional know-how of United 
States Air Force fighter pilots are spe- 
cific reasons for their superiority and 
specific reasons why more enemy jets 
are lost than we are losing and why we 
can operate any place in North Korea 
that we want to. 

Q How would you say that the F-84 
in air-to-air combat would stand up with 


the MIG? 


A The F-84 is not comparable as an 
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TRADE me 


You bought trucks equipped with Timken-Detroit Axles for a 
reason! Because they were equipped with the best, most depend- 
able truck axles made! Don’t sell yourself short when it comes 
to buying axle replacement parts. Install only genuine Timken- 
Detroit Axle Parts whenever replacement parts are needed. 
The more important, more widely used of these parts are packaged in handy 
kits to help you do an easier, longer lasting, more complete replacement job. 
These kits also protect the parts against moisture and rough handling—to 
make sure the new parts reach you in the same condition in which they left 
the factory. What’s more, Timken-Detroit Parts Kits contain all the essential 
related parts to do a “factory-type” replacement job. 
Always insist on genuine Timken-Detroit Axle Replacement Parts when new 
parts are needed. You'll find them wherever the Timken-Detroit Axle Parts 
sign is displayed. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company e Detroit 32, Michigan 






MAIL THIS COUPON FOR THE FULL FACTS ON TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE PARTS KITS | 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company U-2 
100 N. Clark Street, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on Timken-Detroit Axle Parts Kits. 
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SSCS Spherical Rol- 
ler Bearing on sheave 
unit photographed 
after ten years of 
trouble-free lift bridge 
service with negligi- 
ble maintenance. 


This is performance: Eleven years ago, the West Third Street lift 
bridge in Cleveland, Ohio, was equipped with SfsF 33” O.D. 

Spherical Roller Bearings on the sheave units. Since then, the span has 
been raised and lowered an average of twelve times a day. Each bearing 
carries 238 tons of weight, yet over the years these bearings 
have delivered trouble-free service with negligible maintenance. 
Similar bridges without anti-friction bearings require about 
three times as much power for operation as this one does. 








Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, 
do so many designers in every industry specify SAIS ? 


Simply because they’ve learned to depend on Sis 
for quality in bearings. They’ve also 
learned to depend on SSF for 
engineering by field and home office 
men who are qualified specialists 

in putting the right bearing 

in the right place. 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 

— manufacturers of SKF and 


SS - BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


integrity * craftsmanship * metallurgy * tolerance control * surface finish 
WHY SKF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY product uniformity 
engineering service * field service 
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air-to-air fighter with the MIG. It is not 
designed for that purpose. It is designed 
as an offensive weapon to deliver bombs, 
napalm, rockets, and so on; however, it 
does have the speed and maneuverabil- 
ity and the fire power to successfully de- 
fend itself if attacked, but due to the 
slower speed of the F-84 the MIG could 
assume the initiative in air-to-air combat, 

Q We hear that the Communists have 
a rotation system for training their pilots 
in Korea. How does that work? 

A i dont know how precisely they 
are doing it. We. really assume this ro- 
tation of enemy pilots by virtue of an 


apparent cycle in their operations; a | 


cycle in the degree of aggressiveness 


that they show when they are inter 7 


cepted over North Korea. At one phase, 
there will be a group of pilots who are 
not aggressive and who stay away from 
combat, if possible. Then it will be no- 
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F-86 SABRE JET 
‘,.. takes the war to the enemy” 


‘ 


ticed that a relatively small number of 
more aggressive pilots will detach them- 
selves from the enemy formation and 
engage in combat. Later in the cycle it 
appears that additional or all of them 
will become engaged. Then the cycle 
perhaps starts over again. So it appears 
to us that there is a rotation and this 
cycle, as we have observed it, is of 4 
more frequent nature than we rotate 
our pilots. 

Q Is there any evidence beyond sur- 
mise that they have any Caucasian pilots 
up there? 

A Nothing beyond surmise and the 
fact that some radio conversation has 
been heard that is not Chinese or North 
Korean. a 

Q How great are the Communists 
offensive capabilities? 
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A They do have a capability, though 
| don’t think it is very great. It has been 
our strategy and our purpose to deny 
airfields in North Korea to their jet 
fighters. We have been successful in 
this. Consequently, their fighters and 
bombers are based beyond the Yalu 
River—in other words, in Manchuria. 
The bombers that they have presum- 
ably in Manchuria, or in China, have the 
range to reach bases and_ logistical 
establishments in South Korea. It is my 
opinion, however, that the employment 
of these conventional bombers and con- 
ventional fighters in South Korea without 
jet-fighter cover would be doomed to 
failure. The only way in which they 
could be assured of even a reasonable 
break in such an attempt would be to 
establish bases for jet fighters so that 
they could cover these operations. At 
the present time they cannot cover op- 


Sonal Tiesr 
B-29 OVER KOREA 
“...in spite of heavy antiaircraft’ 


erations deep into our territory from their 
present bases. 

Q Are there any bases that they are 
able to use in North Korea? 

A There are bases that could be 
wed on a marginal basis by conventional 
fighters and by light aircraft but there 
ae no bases at this time that could be 
utilized by jet aircraft. 

_Q How effective is the enemy’s anti- 
aircraft? 

A The enemy’s heavy antiaircraft 
attillery has been relatively inaccurate 
and ineffective in spite of the fact that 
much of it is radar controlled. Their 
light flak and automatic weapons have 
been relatively more effective. I presume 
this is because they get lots of practice. 
Nevertheless, our losses have not been 
exorbitant considering the tremendous 
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Solely on the basis of benefit to your business take a thoughtful 
look at the Five Factors of Profit built into Clark machines: 


1. TIME PROFIT— Materials move faster, and in synchronized flow. 
Man-hours for loading and unloading are reduced drastically. 

2. SPACE PROFIT—Idle space becomes profitable storage capacity. 

TURN-OVER PROFIT—Speeding up the production cycle 

improves the inventory picture, conserves working capital. 

4. MANPOWER PROFIT—Human productivity is sharply 


increased to offset shrinking manpower. Workers prefer the 
better jobs. 
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5. SERVICE PROFIT— Prompt, efficient service, provided by 
Clark’s nationwide organization. Keeps equipment working. 


Any way you look at it, your Clark investment gets 
picest | you a solid, profitable ‘‘most for your money.”’ 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


help improve insulation 


Many kinds of insulation 
have been advanced by 
scientific adaptations of 
chemically controlled 
MOSINEE fibres. From 
building-papers to electrical 
conduits, MOSINEE forest fibres 
help provide insulation so necessary 





to the American way of life. 

In many other fields, too, 
MOSINEE Forest Fibres are made 
to perform specific functions, Fibres 
of dependable uniformity . . . fibres 
soft, stiff, tough, flexible, absorbent, 
non-absorbent, acid or alkali-resist- 
ant, mold resistant . . . fibres with 
dielectric properties . . . fibres engi- 
neered for plastics and many other 
industrial uses. 

From forest to fibres, MOSINEE 
scientific controls assure uniform 
dependability. 

MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


makes fibres work 
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number of offensive sorties which we 
have flown over all areas of North Korea. 
Although they have had no chance to 
demonstrate their effectiveness in this 
war, I believe that the United States’ 
antiaircraft would prove to be more ac- 
curate than that of the Communists if 
put to a test. 

Q How do our losses to antiaircraft 
compare with our losses in air-to-air 
combat? 

A Our losses to ground fire—princi- 
pally automatic weapons—are consider- 
ably greater than to enemy fighters. 

Q Is daylight bombing by conven- 
tional bombers washed up on account 
of Communist air defenses? 

A Not at all. We put our B-26s on 
night intruder operations long before 
the appearance of the MIG-15s for the 
purpose of keeping up round-the-clock 
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AN AMERICAN JET PILOT . 
. wouldn’t trade his plane for a MIG 


pressure against the enemy and_ to 
destroy the locomotives and truck col- 
umns which the Communists were able 
to move only at night by reason of the 
success of our day air operations. 

When the MIGs showed up in force 
and instituted attacks against B-29s on 
their daylight raids, we merely shifted 
our tactics to night operations in or- 
der to continue our mission with min- 
imum There was no longer a 
necessity for continuing large formation 
attacks of B-29s in daylight since we 
had already eliminated all large strate- 
gic targets in North Korea. Single air- 
craft are better for attacking the re- 
maining small, pin-point targets in North 
Korea. 

Since single aircraft are vulnerable to 
hostile fighters we shifted to night at- 
tacks by radar methods, which are 


losses. 
























































MOTOR FREIGHT 


a partner in keeping 


AMERICA STRONG 


America’s production leadership 
depends on efficient movement of ma- 
terials and rapid distribution of goods. 
The Motor Freight Industry is proud 
to be a full partner in the great trans- 
portation system that does this job. Air, 
rail, water and highway carriers—each 
hauls its share. Each, in healthy com- 
petition, contributes to a strong econ- 
omy. In this system of free enterprise, 
the public is the primary beneficiary. 
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Chicago - St. Louis - Kansus City » Wichito 
Denver - Ogden + Elko - Reno = Ely + Pocatello 
Salt Loke City « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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Sales Offices: Washington, D. C 


GENERAL OFFICES: 299 ADELINE STREET 
OAKLAND 20, CALIFORNIA 
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achieving excellent accuracy and results. 
By this shift in tactics we were able to 
release escort fighters for other day 
missions. Obviously, however, as hostile 
jet fighters increase in numbers, it be- 
comes more and more desirable to have 
jet bombers for day penetrations; how- 
ever, no conventional bomber formation 
of ours has yet been turned back by 
enemy fighter attack. If sufficiently re- 
munerative targets are developed in the 
future which require daylight strikes, 
thev can be successfully attacked. 

Q Could that be done without pro- 
hibitive losses? 

A I think that it could be. Any day- 
light strikes of that nature would have 
to be carefully planned, maximum ad- 
vantage taken of surprise and so on. 

Q What about that daylight B-29 
strike on Namsi when we lost four 
bombers? 

A You will recall in that instance it 
was a continuous pattern. They knew 
we were coming and they got pre- 
pared for it. Since it was not considered 
advisable to continue those daylight 
attacks, we shifted to night. Now I’m 
not suggesting that we advertise in ad- 
vance a large daylight strike. If we 
did that, we could expect to take pro- 
hibitive losses. 

Q Do they have effective radar in 
that area? 

A The enemy has reasonably good, 
even excellent ground radar, However, 
there are means of countering ground 
radar and confusing them. The situation 
in North Korea never required the utili- 
zation of that. 

Q General, do you see any special 
lessons in the Korean war that might 
affect our global thinking from the point 
of view of air power? 

A | think so. The Communist aggres- 
sion into Korea was one of the Commu- 
nist attempts to take out fringe areas bit 
by bit. If it had been successful, the 
forees—particularly the Chinese forces 
that were involved would then have 
gone on to other fringe areas and I think 
that would have had a very decisive 
elect in favor of the Communist expan- 
sion. I think the Korean action has been 
very effective in stopping the Commu- 
hist expansions. 

Q How could American air power in 
the Far East be utilized to deter further 
Communist expansion? 

A Well, I think we can take Korea— 
the Korean action itself—as an example. 
Had it not been for the U.N. air power, 
lam quite certain that the Communist 
ground forces would quickly have over- 
mun all of Korea. So that I think air pow- 
&f was a decisive element in preventing 
that, and similarly it could be a compar- 
ably decisive element in deterring ex- 
pansion in other areas. 
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ORONITE CHEMICALS HELPED REVOLUTIONIZE 
THE NATION’S WASHING HABITS 


In a few short years there has been a revolutionary change in the nation’s 
washing habits, due to the broad use of new detergents. 


Oronite mass-produces the basic chemical which others process into 
these finished detergents.*You never see the name Oronite on a pack- 
age of household detergent but compounds made from our detergent 
products are used for cleaning everything from dishes and fruits and 
vegetables, to railway cars and planes. 
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silent partners in many, many industries—making products and processes 


better, more competitive. Still other industries will benefit from future 
Oronite chemicals. 


Perhaps one of our present Oronite chemicals would prove profitable 
to you in improving a product or process. Possibly we could place a 
chemical you need in mass production. Why not talk it over with us? 
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scourges, depend for their effectiveness upon absolute purity. 

Being easily contaminated cultures, they must be made under rigidly 
controlled conditions and in super-clean air. Virtually every laboratory 
in which these vital accessories to the Defense Program are made 

has selected American Air Filter equipment to provide the necessary 


degree of air cleanliness. Clean air is a must with antibiotics. 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS...-.LONDON....BONN....ROME.... 








>> There is this much change in Europe's defense situation today, compared 
with a year ago, as reported by Supreme Commander Dwight D. Eisenhower: 
Combat divisions: 25-29 today in or near Germany, plus 25 in Turkey and 





Greece, against 15 a year ago. Air power: 2,000 operational aircraft, 30 fieldsi 
that can handle jets, compared with 1,000 planes and few fields 12 months ago. 
Naval power: Allies have the edge, especially in Mediterranean. Supply: Tanks, 
planes, guns now move from U.S. in volume. Supply lines that a year ago ran 
through exposed North Germany today run back across France to the Channel. 

Will to fight, in doubt a year ago, today is believed strong. Troops are 
now trained for defense, and in the right places. Year ago they were on police 
duty, and deployed accordingly. Unified command for Europe, drawn up only on 
paper a year ago, today is a fact, in operation. NATO, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, is a going concern, something new under the sun for peacetime. 

But_can Europe stop a Soviet attack? No, not yet, says Eisenhower. West- 
ern Europe is not yet secure against invasion. Only a beginning has been made. 














>> Eisenhower's 12,000-word statement is more than a report on the state of 
NATO. It's also a report on the state of Europe, and an argument for Europeans 
to do something about improving it. The General makes an impassioned plea for 
more political and economic unity in Europe. He warns Europeans to do more for 
themselves or face cuts in U.S. aid. He warns European politicians to think a 
little more of the Soviet menace and less of local political advantage. 

He denounces war profiteers and sympathizes with workers burdened by both 
high living costs and taxes for defense. The free world does have a problem, he{ 
admits, in attaining security without at the same time running into bankruptcy. 

The General's 12,000 words, in short, cover the water front. 


>> Reason Western Europe cannot today stop a Soviet attack is this: 

Behind the Iron Curtain, Russia has more military power, if not more men 
under arms, than a year ago. 100 Soviet divisions, a third of them mechanized 
or armored, are within reach of Western Europe. 60 satellite divisions, also to 
be reckoned with, have had a year of intensive training, have more tanks and air 
cover, and are under tight Soviet control. 10,000 planes, of the 20,000 in 
Russia's Air Force, can hit West Europe. More of these 10,000 are jets now than 
a year ago. 300 submarines, plus 20 cruisers, constitute a threat to Allied 
Shipping. And Russia's atomic stockpile has had another year to grow. 

This is why Eisenhower says Europe has only begun its defense job. 




















>> Goal for Europe, though, is not to match Russia plane for plane, division 


(over) 
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for division. Eisenhower idea is a hard core of armored divisions in Germany, 
Strong defenses on both northern and southern flanks, and a big reserve of men 
mobilizable within three to 30 days. Goal for 1952 is 50 divisions in West 
Europe, half at the front and half in reserve, plus air cover of 4,000 planes. 

Eisenhower's ace in the hole, in the event of a Soviet attack, is the U.S. 
force of bombers in North Africa and Britain, U.S. fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and the U.S. stockpile of atomic weapons ready for use, if and when. 











>> It's open to question whether Europe will be much further along in defense 
build-up by the end of 1952 than it is today. There are obstacles, uncertainties. 
Defense budgets have yet to be approved in Britain, France, Germany. 
Inflation is a problem in France. So is political instability. 
Issue of Germany is very much up in the air. West Germans have yet to go 
along with a European Army and vote the funds for it. 











Europe's will to pay, to ease U.S. burden, remains to be demonstrated. 
Cost of defense may go still higher, if, as Eisenhower hints, new atomic 
weapons are soon to replace conventional weapons. Neutralism, drop in the will 
to fight, can emerge again if defense costs go up, if the job looks too big. 
NATO's second year may thus be about as rugged as its first one. 











>> American politics, actually, appears to excite Europe more than NATO. 
Primary returns from Wisconsin get bigger headlines in Paris than "Ike's" 
12,000-word report on European defense. Taft-Eisenhower race is followed very 
closely. Truman's withdrawal from the race is a sensation in Europe, as in U.S. 











>> People in Europe figured they knew where they stood with Truman. Now they 
don't know what to expect. It's 1945 all over again for them. 

Truman, in 1945, was a complete unknown to Europeans. He didn't sound or 
look much like Roosevelt, perhaps might not be nearly as friendly to Europe. 

By 1952, however, Europeans decided Truman had turned out well, at least from 
their point of view. There had been the defense of Greece and Turkey against 
Communists, the Berlin "air lift," the Marshall Plan, and then NATO, with billions 
of U.S. aid involved. Question now is: Will Truman's successor do as well? 

If it's to be "Ike," Europeans will not worry much. They think they know 
about where he stands, and count him as pro-Europe, pro-U.S. aid for Europe. 

If it's to be a race between "Ike" as the Republican nominee and either 
Kefauver or Russell or Stevenson as the Democratic nominee, informed Europeans 
won't worry too much, either. Both Republican and Democratic nominees, in that 
case, will presumably favor going ahead with the Truman foreign policy. 

But, if it's to be Taft, you can expect Some nervousness among European 
diplomats and generals. It's taken for granted, whether or not correctly, that 
Taft as President would slash U.S. aid, maybe even reverse U.S. policies. 

Europeans don't say these things publicly, but they do privately. 

















>> In Rome, what appears to Italians as a revolutionary reform in income tax 
methods seems to be paying off. Old method was for tax collectors to hunt down 
people with taxable incomes, if they could, then haggle over a settlement. Big 
taxpayers often got off easy. New method, modeled after U.S. system, requires 
taxpayers to file yearly returns and pay up or face stiff penalties. Result, 
so far, is a 15 per cent increase in revenue from 400,000 fewer taxpayers. 
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HELLING AMERICA BUILD 


Truckers and Beechcrafts team up for profits 


Gcninnon ned Beechcrafts help keep wheels turn- find Beechcrafts. Faced with today’s double job 
ing in the trucking and transportation industries. Key of building defense production and keeping up the 
men have complete mobility of action. Because their flow of consumer goods, executives find Beechcraft 
travel time is slashed as much as 75%, they have more ownership more valuable (and profitable) than ever. 
time for the home office, more time for field trips, too. Investigate. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 





Name any American industry — and there you'll 
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TWIN-BONANZA 


BONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 











People of the Week 


JAMES MCGRANERY: Heir to Double Trouble— 


McGrath’‘s Department and Morris‘s Cleanup Chore 


>James P. McGranery is taking 
charge of the Truman Administration’s 
effort at self-purification, a cleansing 
operation that, after months of discus- 
sion, scarcely has reached the stage of 
drawing the bath water. Judge McGran- 
ery, a bluff New Deal politician who 
rose from the wards of Philadelphia to 
the federal bench, has been named At- 
torney General. 

He was appointed to the post by Pres- 
ident Truman after the Administration’s 
first moves at cleaning itself up had 
petered out almost completely. Newbold 
Morris, special scandal hunter, was fired 
by Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
because McGrath did not like Morris's 
methods. Then McGrath resigned, mak- 
ing room for Judge McGranery. 

Toilsome road. Just how much the 
newly named Attorney General can ac- 
complish is a subject of much specula- 
tion—and doubt in Washington. He 
must start from scratch. He has scarcely 
more than nine months to get the job 
done, because the Truman Administra- 
tion, and Judge McGranery with it, are 
to go out of office next January. 

A part of that time Judge McGranery 
must spend waiting for the Senate to 
confirm him. Senator Pat McCarran, Ju- 
diciary Committee chairman, has indi- 
cated that the Committee will “take its 
time.” And from Representative Harold 
H. Velde (Rep.), of Illinois, comes an 
echo of an old charge that the Judge 
was a key figure in a “shocking white- 





MORRIS LEAVES WASHINGTON 
. no questions 
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de World 


JAMES P. McGRANERY 
... Starting from scratch 


wash” in the Amerasia case. Six persons 
connected with Amerasia, a suspended 
magazine, were charged with conspiracy 
to commit espionage. Two were convicted 
of lesser charges, the others dismissed. 
Judge McGranery was then Assistant to 
the Attorney General. 

Meanwhile, Judge McGranery may be 


drawing some lessons from the hectic 





April 3, 1952. 


Sir: 


Please be informed that your appointmont as 
a Special Assistant to the Attorney General is 
hereby terminated and your services as an employce 
of the Department of Justice shall cease at the 
close of business today. 


You are hereby requested to deliver all filee, 
records and documents in your officesto The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 


Very truly yours, 


(8) J. HOWARD McGRATE 


Attorney General 


Honorable Newbold Morris 

Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General 

014 Washington Post Building 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE FINAL LETTER 
. +. NO mincing 





career of Mr. Morris and his relations 
with Truman, McGrath and Congress, 

Frustration. The plain fact is that Mr, 
Morris never had a chance to do the 
job in the two months he held office 
Some elements in Congress obvious) 
have felt that the Truman Administra. 
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tion scandals would lose some of their | 


political value if the 
should clean them up itself. Some Ad- 
ministration officials were not inclined 
to move too swiftly either. 

Besides that, Mr. Morris made Con. 
gress good and mad by flaring up at a 
Senate committee investigating his con. 
nection with a highly profitable shipping 
deal. He spoke of “diseased minds’ 
among the committee members. 

Even earlier, Congress had squashed 
a plan to give Mr. Morris power to ex- 
empt witnesses outside the Government 
from prosecution if they would be helpful. 
Later, congressional committees denied 
an Administration request that he be 
given blanket powers of subpoena. 

Mr. Morris, somewhat dismayed, went 
ahead with one weapon he had left. 
This was a questionnaire addressed to 
all high officials of the Justice Depatt- 
ment, calling for detailed information 
on all their sources of outside income. 
Mr. Morris and Mr. McGrath broke on 
that one. 

The then Attorney General had not 
cared very much for some of the state- 
ments Mr. Morris made to Congress and 
the press. He liked the questionnaires 





McGRATH LEAVES JUSTICE DEPT. 
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Gaylord 
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Deliver Your Product — 
Safe and Sound 


Manufacturers who know the sales value and economy of safer 
arrival of their products prefer Gaylord Boxes. 


It’s the unseen quality 
that gives you the extra 
margin of safety in 






Tough enough to take the roughest kind of handling, these protective 
containers stand between your product and possible damage in shipping. 
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When you move 





United Vah Lines 


Specialists tite. 


from start to finish 


3, 


Agent in 
Home Town 


Step by step, all your 
precious possessions are 
packed, moved anywhere 
in the U. S. or Canada, 
and unpacked in your 
new home by a team 
of experienced moving 
specialists. 



















United agents have a 
Pre-Plan for your move, 
all along the way. 


Only United vans are 
®Sanitized for your 
hygienic protection. 


U.V.L. 
Dispatcher 


the Van 






Agent at 
Destination 


\ 
\ RESULT: All Settled / 
Me Happily! / 





See Classified Phone Book for 
your nearby United mover. 


ef / United Van Lines makes your mov- 

TCE : ing easier with ao Pre-Planning 
Kit of helpful ideas, removal notices and 
carton stickers. No obligation—send for yours, 
wherever you plan to move. 
UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 
St. Lovis 17, Mo., Department U 
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. . . Amount of support 
disappointed Morris 


even less. Raising a question of their 
“propriety,” he held off distributing them 
to his colleagues. The Morris-McGrath 
issue was drawn. Everything- was fine, 
Morris says, “until Howard McGrath dis- 
covered that I meant business.” 

President Truman talked the situation 
over with Mr. McGrath briefly at the 
White House. Later the same day, the 
President and his Attorney General were 
seen engaged in what many thought an 
angry discussion at the National Airport 
while awaiting the arrival of Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands. 

Next morning Mr. McGrath abruptly 
fired Mr. Morris. and that afternoon 





United Pres: 


PRESS 


THE PRESIDENT TELLS THE 
. cleanup troubles 


President Truman revealed the McGrath 
resignation. The President had heard, he 
said, that Morris’s dismissal was in con- 
templation, but did not know it had been 
carried out until he saw it on the news 
ticker. 

Mr. Morris was especially disappointed 
that he got no support from the President 
on the questionnaire issue. Mr. Truman 
had approved the plan, Morris said, in 
their private discussions. In fact, Mr. 
Truman in the book “Mr. President” said 
he thought all Government officials whe 
are paid more than $10,000 vearly 
should reveal their outside income 

New sleuth. This is the situation into 
which Judge McGranery is stepping, and 
as he does so he is encountering a wide 
degree of skepticism in the press as to 
whether he can conduct a_ successful 
scandal hunt with the handicaps of past 
controversies over methods. 

Judge McGranery and Mr. Morris 
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Distribution the Sacramento 
Heartland offers a strategic, central 
location . . . plenty of power and 
water .. . room to grow and markets 
to grow on. Specific advantages 
which may apply to your 
business are outlined in “The Land 
the Lord Remembered”, a new 16-page 
brochure available on request. Write 
Industrial Dept., Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce, P.O. Box B-1864, 
Sacramento, California. 
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port” led all magazines 


in in its field in advertising 
growth with a 53% rev- 
advertising enue gain, 1951 over 1950, 


based on latest Publish- 
ers’ Information Bureau 
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... New Attorney General 
came up through the party 


have little in common. Morris is a 
wealthy Republican from New York who 
had dabbled in fusion politics there. Mc- 
Granery is a Democrat whose career has 
been built on party loyalty. Loyalty, in 
fact, is the only reason many Can assign 
for his readiness to give up a lifetime 
job on the U.S. bench for nine uncom- 
fortable months as Attorney General. 

Now 56, a cordial, florid man with a 
politician's knack for remembering 
names and faces, the Judge was born 
to humble surroundings in Philadelphia, 
attended parochial schools there. He 
went to work as an electrotyper ‘and 
boasts he still holds a union card. By 
night study, he acquired a law degree 
at Temple University. 

He got into the Democratic political 
organization early, held several minor 
positions, lost two elections, and in 1936 
won a seat in the national House of 
Representatives. In the House, he cast 
an undeviating vote for New Deal meas- 
ures. His reward, in 1943, was appoint- 
ment as Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the post now called Deputy Attorney 
General. 

At the Justice Department, Mr. Mc- 
Granery was in charge of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Bureau of 
Immigration, and all U.S. Marshals and 
Attorneys. At one point a congressional 
committee gave him a going over for 
failure to prosecute a Democratic Con- 
gressman who had been rewarded by 
a constituent for getting him a war con- 
tract. McGranery’s defense was that the 
statute of limitations had expired. 

President Truman thought well of 
Representative and Assistant Attorney 
General McGranery and in 1946 ap- 
pointed him a federal district judge for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania. It 
took only a telephone call from the Pres- 
ident to get an immediate acceptance 
of the top Justice Department post. 

Authority. Mr. Truman has given 
Judge McGranery full authority to pro- 
ceed with the search for wrongdoing 
among federal officials—a power he gave 
to Mr. McGrath. 

The Judge’s plans are indefinite, but 
he obviously will not reappoint Mr. 
Morris, or any other special scandal 
sleuth. He says his job is to “restore the 
faith of the American people in the 
Government of the U.S., and this will be 
done completely by the Justice Depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Morris says his brief look at the 
situation showed irregularities. But he 
adds, “Official Washington doesn’t want 
to be investigated.” The sequel is for 
Judge McGranery to write. 
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The Olivetti 14/5" fully automatic printing calcu- 
lator typifies the increased efficiency of modern 
office machine equipment. Actually an adding and 
a calculating machine combined, it also provides 
a printed, permanent record of all factors and 
results, including credit balance. Divides automa- 
tically. Faster multiplication through automatic 
short-cut method is a unique Olivetti achieve- 
ment. Requires no special operator training. 
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=—with SEN. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Chairman, Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 


‘ARMS PROGRESS TOO SLOW’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Is there really a_ colossal 
amount of waste, mismanagement and inefficiency 
in this country’s vital arms program? 

Questions are being raised on all sides about 
why billions are going in and so little is coming 
out. Is something fundamentally wrong? Are we 
operating without a schedule? Are billions sim- 
ply going down the drain? 

To get authoritative answers, U.S. News & 
World Report invited to its conference rooms the 
chairman of the Senate’s Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, Senator Lyndon Johnson, who has inves- 
tigated deeply into the arms program. The 
interview follows. 





wes 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON is an old hand at investi- 
gating arms programs. He’s been doing it for 15 
years. 

Since first coming to Congress in 1937, he has 
been double-checking U.S. military outlays con- 
tinuously as a member of military and naval com- 
mittees in one house of Congress or the other. In 
World War II, he was on the shooting end of the 
arms program during a brief period of active duty 
in the Navy. 

Now 43, Senator Johnson was born in Stone- 
wall, Tex., and educated in law. He has headed 
the Preparedness Subcommittee since it was 
formed. 








Q Senator, why aren’t we getting more arms? 

A There are many explanations. Right now we are 
making a study of the quantity and quality of our 
principal items of military equipment. Further, we are 
holding hearings on aircraft production. I don’t want 
to pass judgment in advance of those hearings. But in 
the field of aircraft production, I think it is fai’ to say 
we have lost almost three years as a result of the 1948 
decision to impound funds that Congress appropri- 
ated to keep the plants tooled up and productive. 

Q Who was responsible for that? 

A The President, on the advice of the Budget Di- 
rector and others, felt it would be unwise to follow 
this congressional policy. This could well be one of 
the tragic decisions of our time. We never will get 
back the three years we lost in developing adequate 
air power. There was a general feeling, not only with 
the President and the Budget Director but to some ex- 
tent in Congress and among the people, that we had to 
make material savings in the budget and that we could 
do so without endangering ourselves. This feeling 
cropped out again in 1949 when Congress refused to 
force the issue and restore the funds required to pro- 
ceed with a 70-group air force. 

Q You wouldn't put all the blame on the President? 

A No, there’s enough blame to go around for all. 
The decision to impound the funds was a mistake. The 
decision by Congress a year later not to carry through 
on the issue was another mistake, and the failure of 
the country to rise up and insist that Congress take the 
leadership was still another. 

Q Might we do the same thing again? 
A That’s what the Committee is attempting to ex- 


a 


plore. We know we have very fine jet fighter planes 
and excellent jet bombers, and we also know they are 
more in the blueprint stage than in quantity produc- 
tion. We know you can’t rely on some kind of a mira- 
cle that is going to happen three years from now. We 
need the planes today. In our 35th report, we pointed 
out that there were dangerous lags in meeting the pro- 
duction schedule laid down by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Q What did the Administration say about that? 

A Following our report, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
[then Defense Mobilizer] went to Key West to talk to 
the President. He was asked if production was up to 
schedule and if the lag referred to by the Senate Com- 
mittee was a serious one. As I recali, he stated that 
production was up to his own schedules if not up to 
‘the schedules of the Defense Department. 

Q When was that? 

A That was last December. We thereafter called on 
Mr. Wilson to supply his schedules and he replied that 
he had not meant to be taken literally where he used 
the word “schedules.” He said he had meant produc- 
tion was up to his expectations. It thus developed that 
the head of the civilian mobilization setup had expec- 
tations but no schedules. 

Q Didn't he crack down hard enough on industry, 
or what was the trouble? 

A That is a matter upon which there are honest 
differences of opinion. I would say from a strictly per- 
sonal standpoint that we have been too slow in build- 
ing up since Korea. That slow build-up has handi- 
capped our fighting men. But even before Korea, we 
encouraged the would-be conqueror to start trouble. 
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Is Man Power ... Need 


There would have been no such encouragement if we 
had followed through on congressional policy to tool 
up our defense machine. 

Q Has there been too much of an attitude of ‘“‘busi- 
ness as usual”? 

A Yes! In the 20 months since Korea we have not 
demonstrated anywhere near the same sense of urgen- 
cy that we had in the 20 months following Pearl Har- 
bor. 

Q Would you expect that, Senator? 

A Well, I should think the facts of life would jus- 
tify such a sense of urgency. I may be regarded as one 
who wants to go too far too fast, but I just can’t study 
the activities of the enemy and then look at our pro- 
duction record and take any comfort. We have a town 
full of bureau heads who can find many reasons and 
regulations for not doing something. But we have 
very few operators who can bang heads together and 
say, “Get that off the production line.” During the last 
war we had many top-flight executives with production 
experience—men who could go in and break a bottle- 
neck. I don’t see their faces today. With the exception 
of a few men like K. T. Keller, director of the Office 
of Guided Missiles, we just don’t have enough of the 
right kind of people to run a production program. 

Nowadays we seem to be taking things much too 
easy. We are relying on our much-boasted industrial 
power and our assumed ability to outproduce most 
anybody else, when as a matter of fact we may not be 
outproducing the enemy at all. We may be producing 
more television sets and dishwashers than Russia, but 
ittakes munitions to win wars. 


Comparing U.S., Russian planes 

Q What about Russian production? 

A I will go as far as I can to tell the country what 
we conclude from these aircraft hearings after they 
are over. I would be less than frank if I didn’t tell you 
that I already have estimates on Russian production 
from what are considered the best sources available. 
Speaking specifically about quality on fighters, our 
planes are superior in some respects, theirs are supe- 
tior in other respects. 

Q How does our plane production compare with 
that of World War II? 

A That’s a matter on which there seems to be a di- 
vergence of opinion. I am extremely discouraged at 
the small number of jet planes that have been deliv- 
ered and the number that are scheduled for delivery, 
both fighters and bombers. I am concerned at the pro- 
duction that our Intelligence people tell us Russia has 
in both types. 
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Q Our services have a great many types of planes, 
haven't they? Are these planes still largely in the 
blueprint stage? 

A Yes, we have many planes in the blueprint stage, 
and we have some very fine planes in production. The 
fault that I find is that we are not getting those in the 
production stage ready to fly and fight fast enough. 

Q Would you say our schedules are too slow? 

A I would rather put it this way: Our policy has 
been to make a schedule based upon minimum secu- 
rity needs and then to revise it downward steadily un- 
til we can come close to meeting it. I don’t think that’s 
the way to get security. I think the way to get security 
is to gear production to our needs rather than the 
other way around. 


More Materials for Industry 

Q Why are materials suddenly becoming available 
—isn’t the military consuming them? 

A That is a question which could better be an- 
swered by the Office of Defense Mobilization. My 
thought is that industry is not using as much material 
as was expected because the production schedules 
have been revised downward. This made more mate- 
rials available for industry at a time when civilian de- 
mand generally seemed to be slackening off. 

Q Senator, we would like to get into the question 
your Committee has been dealing with—waste and 
mismanagement on the part of the military— 

A Our investigations have led us into three fields: 
first, basic materials that might be in short supply that 
would be required in connection with equipping an 
army; second, the man power that would be required 
to go with those materials, and, third, equipment— 
which is merely the man power and materials put to- 
gether. We have made some rather unsensational but 
very productive studies in the fields of rubber, nickel, 
tungsten, tin and others. 

Our first study showed that we came dangerously 
close to losing World War II because of a lack of rub- 
ber, until the Baruch Report awakened us to the facts 
of life and we developed the synthetic-rubber industry 
that preserved our freedom. That synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry was being whittled away, and at the time our 
first report was written some of the rubber plants 
were being sold to surplus dealers and dismantled and 
done away with. 

Q The Government was selling them, and cheaply? 

A That’s right. They were selling them for a small 
percentage of what they were worth. Further, we 
found that others of these plants had not been reacti- 


(Continued on next page) 





vated although we were dangerously close to rubber 
shortages and the cost of natural rubber was rising 
constantly. So the Committee recommended that all 
surplus-property sales be halted immediately; that 
we reactivate all available rubber plants at once to get 
the maximum amount of domestic production; and 
that we impress on our allies the fact that we would 
not buy rubber at exorbitant prices but would increase 
our facilities for synthetic rubber instead. The Chair- 
man of the National Securities Resources Board took 
the Committee’s recommendations and formulated 
them into a program which he and the President 
adopted. The necessary orders were then issued and 
the reactivation plan was executed. 

Q How much has the Government saved as the re- 
sult of this action? 

A No one knows exactly how many hundreds of 
millions have been saved. But it is certainly consider- 
able—probably over 1 billion dollars. We do know 
that natural rubber sold as high as 80 or 90 cents a 
pound while we were getting into capacity produc- 
tion, and the best estimates were that the price would 
have gone as high as $2 or $2.50 per pound, if we had 
not increased our own rubber production. Today our 
rubber stockpile is probably in better shape than al- 
most any other of our stockpiles of critical materials, 
and natural rubber is selling at 34 cents a pound. 


Checking Waste of Men 

Q Senator where is the biggest waste in the armed 
services? 

A The greatest waste we have found, I think, is the 
waste of man power. As a result of our pinpointing 
this waste in a number of installations, General Col- 
lins, the Army’s Chief of Staff, has stated that he will 
be able to squeeze out two additional combat divisions 
without increasing the size of the Army. We have 
found staff sergeants issuing golf equipment, expert 
pilots acting as post-exchange officers, expert tank me- 
chanics recalled to Reserve units that had no tanks. 
We have found experienced artillery repairmen work- 
ing in a freight warehouse on a post where there was a 
shortage of artillery repairmen. Generally, when we 
have found maladministration of this kind and have 
called it to the attention of the authorities, corrections 
have been made. 

Q Do the military services need all the civilian em- 
ployes they have? 

A There are too many civilian employes in the 
Washington area, including the Pentagon. Our Com- 
mittee made a study of that situation and came up 
with these findings: In April, 1945, at the height of 
World War II, with almost 13 million men under 
arms, there were 98,000 civilians on the pay roll in the 
Washington area. On Sept. 30, 1951, with around 3 
million men under arms—25 per cent of the number 
in 1945—there were 91,000 civilians on the pay roll. 






. - - ‘Probably over 1 billion dollars saved on rubber’ 


We thought maybe they had sent their top officers to 
Europe or some other place and had had to substitute 
civilians. So we asked how many flag and general offi- 
cers they had in the Washington area on V-E Day. We 
found they had 397. Then we looked into how many 
they now have and found 361. So with 25 per cent of 
the number of men in uniform in 1945 they have al- 
most as many top officers in Washington. The figures 
include all the services. 

Incidentally, this whole question of the number of 
civilians employed in the armed services is now being 
studied by a Senate Civil Service subcommittee head- 
ed by Senator Olin D. Johnston, of South Carolina. 


Where Inefficiency Occurs 

Q What waste is there other than man power? 

A There has been some fraud in connection with 
defense contracts—but, generally speaking, we have 
found that at a minimum. We have found some in- 
stances like the Air Force’s white dress gloves—Sen- 
ator Ives brought the matter to our attention and 
asked us how spending $1,650,000 for a million pairs 
of white dress gloves could be justified. I didn’t at- 
tempt to justify it—I asked the Air Force to send us an 
explanation, and when it got to the Secretary of Air 
he said he wouldn’t buy the gloves. He canceled the 
contract. 

Down in my own state of Texas we found that a 
farmer bought some Air Force computers as surplus. 
He bought them for $6.89 and didn’t know what he 
was buying. One day a railroad car rolled up with 
these very expensive and very huge items. He had no 
place to store them so he borrowed a warehouse to 
put them in. He didn’t know what to do with them so 
they just stayed there a while. The problem finally 
solved itself because the Air Force bought them back 
for $63,000. 

There were 300 lengths of scarce steel pipe on a base 
in Georgia and they cut some of them up to use as 
guide markers. We were short of steel and short of 
pipe, and I guess they were short.of guide markers. 

At another installation they were using large wood- 
en tables in the mess hall. Somebody decided they 
weren’t as desirable as plastic models, and the service 
put the wooden tables and chairs in a warehouse and 
brought in new ones—with plastic tops and steel rein- 
forcements in the chairs. We pointed it up and they 
said they would use the old ones at some other base. 
But I think that from now on they will hesitate to buy 
any more plastic-top tables and chairs when service- 
able furniture is available. 

Then there was the case of the airplane engines 
which were being sold as junk. They said they weren't 
being sold but we went out and found they were and 
stopped the sale of $850,000 worth of airplane engines. 

Generally speaking, we feel the services spend too 
much money the last two or three months of each fis- 
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.-. ‘All war is waste, and many in services get careless’ 


cal year not for necessities of the moment but in order 
to get rid of their appropriations before the Congress 
looks at their balance sheet. 

Q Senator, what is the reason for the waste in the 
armed services? 

A All war is waste, and I sometimes have thought 
that has made many people in the services careless 
with Government property. Then, too, the average 
military man has never been concerned with the prof- 
it motive that exists in private business. I have confi- 
dence in the integrity, the business acumen and the 
patriotism of Secretary of Defense Lovett and the 
three Secretaries of the armed services. I believe the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military leaders in the 
high echelons are competent men and want to be care- 
ful. But this military establishment is one of the big- 
gest operations in the world—3.7 million men in ships 
and planes and in military installations all over the 
world—and it’s pretty hard to keep close contact with 
all of them. 

I think they are afflicted to some extent with the 
same problem of many other bureaucrats—that of try- 
ing to build up a little better division of .their own. I 
am also fearful that, because they haven’t had to deal 
with that grindstone you get in business competition, 
they just overlook things that an ordinary, prudent 
businessman would not overlook. 

If our Committee does nothing more than instill in- 
to the military a cost-consciousness concept, we will 
have justified our existence. 


Co-operation From Services 

Q When you report such waste, what happens? 

A We find that almost without exception the serv- 
ices accept the recommendations and correct the defi- 
ciencies immediately. We are encouraged by that. 
The services have been extremely co-operative. The 
Army has developed a cost-consciousness program as 
aresult of our recommendations. They have put post- 
ers and placards in the information centers and orderly 
rooms and in various places where the soldier using 
the equipment can realize how much prices have 
advanced and how much investment the taxpayers 
have in it. In this way they learn to treat the equip- 
ment carefully and to use it wisely. 

The Navy and the Air Force have been equally co- 
operative in the same field. We have found no dis- 
position among the top civilians or the heads of the 
departments to cover up. They want to economize as 
much as we do. 

Q What about your investigation of the situation 
in materials? 

A In addition to the studies which were published 
as Committee reports we also made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of steel capacity and needs. Then the 
Committee’s counsel, after studying the situation 
thoroughly, concluded that the expansion program 


was moving along fast enough so that there was no 
necessity to publish our findings at that time. 

But we have our teeth in steel and in other things 
and we are trying as best we can to maintain a con- 
stant surveillance of the operations and activities of 
the armed services and to report to the people the 
progress and development—the deficiencies we find 
and the corrections that are made. 


Checking the Facts 

Q Do you give the armed services a chance to check 
the facts before issuing one of your reports? 

A Yes. After the investigators have assembled the 
facts, we submit them to the Committee members. If 
the Committee members have any questions, the re- 
port is held up until the questions have been an- 
swered. When they are answered satisfactorily, when 
agreement is reached on all the facts; when conclusions 
are agreed upon by everybody, each of the seven mem- 
bers signs the report. 

Then we call in the agency that is under investiga- 
tion. We put its representatives around a. table with 
us and say, “Now the accused is going to be faced with 
his accuser.” We ask for observations on the facts. 
The Committee considers the comments and passes on 
them. For instance, in a submarine base we found a 
great many officers and men were getting hazard-duty 
pay without being subjected to any hazards. We called 
attention to the fact and told the Navy it violated the 
intent of Congress and the law. The Chief of Naval 
Operations came back very promptly and said the 
situation had been corrected as soon as it came to his 
attention. So as Exhibit A in the report were were able 
to say: The correction is already made. 

But we make the reports and they are our responsi- 
bility. They have a chance to go over them and correct 
errors of fact if any can be found. We follow through 
to see if the recommendations have been followed. 
There is a constant running study after the issuance 
of each report. The subject matter doesn’t die with 
each publication. 

Q Do you think the Air Force is justified in going 
ahead and laying plans for the establishment of its 
own ordnance department? 

A I do not have enough knowledge of their plans to 
justify answering your question with a yes or no. 
However, it appears to involve the question of unifica- 
tion, and I would like to make a few general remarks 
on that subject. I’ve been disappointed in the way uni- 
fication has worked. I personally believe—and I’m 
not speaking for the Committee—that we need some 
hard-driving men knocking heads together to get the 
results from unification that the people were told they 
could expect. I believe that there is unnecessary and 
unjustified duplication. I am not in a position to say 
specifically that it is a mistake for the Air Force to set 
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up its own department, but I am in a position to say 
that the glowing promises of the achievements of 
unification are still largely promises. 

Q Why isn’t unification working as well as in- 
tended? Is it because the military people are still re- 
sistant to the whole idea? 

A I think it is human nature for each individual 
to want to have his own shop. Nevertheless, I think 
that before too long Congress is going to have to call 
these people in and say, ““We had assurances about the 
results and savings unification would accomplish. We 
can’t see them. Where are they?” 

Where we go from there will be a matter of congres- 
sional policy. I don’t say that unification is a failure. 
I don’t say that it hasn’t achieved some results. I do 
say I am disappointed in it. 

Q Has it saved any money? 

A Yes, I think it has saved some money. But I don’t 
think it has even approached the savings that we were 
told would result from it. 

Q Can you say what proportion of the military ap- 
propriation is being wasted? 

A No, but, for example, tin buying could have cost 
us hundreds of millions more. The price was $2.01 per 
pound when we got into the subject. Following the 
release of our report, it dropped to $1.03. Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Churchill agreed on $1.18. But the difference 
between $1.18 and $2.01 when applied to buying for 
the stockpile runs into hundreds of millions of dollars 
saved. 

It is much harder to get exact figures on how much 
waste can be cut out of the budget for the armed serv- 
ices themselves. Of course, savings are possible. I 
could not say that the Committee has saved a specific 
amount of money by eliminating waste in the services. 
I think it is fair to say, however, that we have instilled 
a cost consciousness in the minds of all the principal 
operators in the services. We have put in the fitness 
reports a requirement that every officer be rated on 
his cost consciousness. We have pointed out hundreds 
of examples of waste—such as the $1,650,000 worth of 
white dress gloves. This has come about as a result of 
thorough staff work, the willingness of the Committee 
to call the shots as we saw them and the willingness of 
the services to correct deficiencies rather than try to 
justify them. 


Need for Cuts in Budget 

Q Have you any idea, Senator, as to how much the 
military budget might be cut? 

A No, but I will say that reductions can and must 
be made. We have just about come to the conclusion, 
for example, that training of Air Force mechanics can 
be done more economically by civilian contractors 
than by the Air Force itself. Yet the Air Force is plan- 
ning to take over this training and ask for an ex- 
panded appropriation. We think the Air Force plan 





--- In truce talks ‘we are not negotiating with real enemy’ 





would cost more than the present training program. 
We assigned two of our best men to study costs at one 
important training center, and their tentative conclu- 
sion was that the civilian program of training me- 
chanics is much less costly than the Air Force program 
would be. 


Military Leaders Not ‘Yes Men’ 

Q Senator, what happens when the armed services 
flatly disagree with you and ignore your recommenda- 
tions? 

A They never ignore them, although they may dis- 
agree with them. We have no execution power—we 
can’t remove anybody—although we may have our 
recourse in appropriations. But we haven’t reached 
that point yet. The Army and Navy have been ex- 
tremely co-operative. The Air Force sometimes is in- 
clined to question some of our recommendations, but 
by and large they put them into effect. None of the top 
leaders are just “yes men” who say that this Com- 
mittee is always right. 

It’s only fair to say that while there have been many 
disagreements, the executive department has given 
our viewpoint honest consideration. I give some credit 
to the President for that, because right after the Com- 
mittee was formed he asked each member to come to 
the White House for an off-the-record conference. He 
told us that he thought we had a great opportunity to 
point up waste in the preparedness program. From 
time to time he has called us back in for other confer- 
ences along the same line. On some of the investiga- 
tions we are working on now, he has said, “I think 
these things ought to be gone into very thoroughly.” 

Q Do you have any feeling about how much the 
armed services are going to cost over the long run? 
Is the cost going to be high? 

A It is going to be high for a long time to come. I 
am not one of those people who believe that peace in 
the world is just around the corner. 

Q Do you think if there is peace in Korea the cost 
will still be quite high? 

A I think so. I think that we must not make the 
mistake we made at the end of World War I and 
World War II and demobilize. I think the truce talks 
in Korea are not of any great moment in the course of 
world affairs, because actually we are not negotiating 
with our real enemy there. If those talks were trans- 
ferred to Moscow we would know that such agree- 
ments reached, if carried out, would mean something. 
But what we are doing in Korea today, we may be 
doing six months from now in another part of the 
world. As long as we are dealing with stooges and 
satellites and not dealing with the real masters them- 
selves, I am not one to get too optimistic about going 
back to a 10-billion-dollar defense budget. I think we 
are going to have to maintain a large standing Army, 
Navy and Air Force for a long time. 
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"Dad, how do they get things like 


medicine and tires from COAL?”’ 















No wonder Junior’s science lesson sets him to 
dreaming—and to dreaming up questions like that 
for dad! For the chapter on modern chemistry is 
more exciting than the story of Aladdin’s Lamp. 
Indeed, the wondrous lamp never provided as 
many things for good living as the valuable 
chemicals derived from coal. 
Today, these important coal chemicals— 
such as benzene, pyridine, phenol, and 
phthalic anhydride—are the basic “‘build- 
ing block’’ chemicals from which 
industry creates your plastics, dyes, 
medicines, synthetic fibers and dozens 
of other products which help maintain 
America’s industrial supremacy. 

More and more manufacturers are 
calling upon Pittsburgh Coke & Chem- 
ical for their coal chemicals. For, as 
a basic and integrated producer, we 
control every step of their production, 
from coal to finished chemicals. The 
result? Assured maximum quality of 
product and a dependable continuity 
of supply. 

When you see the Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical trademark, remember that 
it represents a growing family of useful 
basic chemicals and related products 
which serve the nation’s industry and 
agriculture. 





Alkyl methyl pyridinium chloride 
Benzene meta, para-Cresol ortho-Cresol Pp 


Naphthalene Phenol Phthalic Anhydride = > P 
alpha-Picoline beta, gamma-Picoline Cac 
Pyridine Sodium Cyanide © ® 5 : e 
Toluene Xylene Xylenol 
W&O 4126 
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“CONFUSION POINT" 


That’s when the Dictograph Private Tele- 
phone System helps most! “Confusion 
points” face every business man. It’s your 
“confusion point” when it seems all the 
phones start ringing at once...you can’t 
get through to get information...the 
switchboard bogs down...your man doesn’t 
call back as you asked...your production 
line stops flowing. But we don’t need to tell 
you. You know! 


That’s when a Dictograph Private Tele- 
phone on your desk, with its executive 
right-of-way, visual indicators, no dialing 
connections, pays off big. 

That’s when business men 5O 

bless the day Dictograph passa 
was installed. Let us show : 
you how to spot and relieve 
your “confusion points”! 


Dictograph 


The Private Telephone System 











Branches 
in all 
principal 
cities and 
Canada 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS INC. 
Dept. C 1, Jamaica 31, N.Y. 

C) Send me complete information, 

(CD Have your man call. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





Will some self-employed persons re- 
tire this summer and get pension 
checks? ; 

Yes, some of them will. A self-employed 

person will be eligible for retirement 

July 1 and can receive a monthly old- 

age-pension check if he has reached the 

age of 65 and has been covered by the 

Social Security program for 18 months. 

That means he must have been covered 

continuously since the program was ex- 

tended to many self-employed people on 

Jan. 1, 1951. But it is not always ad- 

vantageous to retire this summer. 


If a person postpones retirement, will 

he get a larger check? 
That’s true for a self-employed man or 
woman. The law says that if he or she 
retires before a year is ended, the earn- 
ings in the year of retirement are not 
considered in figuring the amount of 
Social Security benefits. Thus, the 
amount of pension for a man who retires 
next July would be based only upon his 
income subject to Social Security tax in 
1951. But, if he waits until next year 
to retire, his pension check would be 
bigger. 


How much would the pension be? 
Here is how it works out, in dollars and 
cents, for a_ self-employed man who 
earns more than $3,600 a year, the maxi- 
mum amount subject to Social Security 
tax. If he retires this year, he will re- 
ceive for life a monthly check of $65 
for himself, or $97.50 if he has a wife 
who also has reached the age of 65. On 
the other hand, if he waits until 1953 to 
retire, he will get for life the maximum 
amount of pension of $80 for himself 
or $120 a month if his wife qualifies. 
That’s $1,440 a year for the two. All of 
this will cost him, in Social Security taxes, 
a total of $162 for the two years, 1951 
and 1952. 


Must a person retire altogether to 
draw monthly payments? 
That is not always necessary. A person 
between the ages of 65 and 75 can draw 
an old-age pension check and still earn 
up to $50 a month in a job or in self-em- 
ployed work covered by Social Security. 
If he earns more than that, he is sup- 
posed to notify his Social Security office 
and give up his pension while working. 
But a man can work in a job not subject 
to Social Security tax and earn any 
amount without losing his pension. 
When he reaches the age of 75, there 
is no limit on how much a person can 
be paid while receiving a retirement 


check. 


HOW SELF-EMPLOYED RETIRE 





Benefits 


Late-Comers’ 


© Self-employed persons covered 


by Social Security only 16 
months ago can soon get old- 
age pensions. 


© This group 63% or older at time 
of coverage, may receive checks 
this summer. 


e Larger payments are possible if 
retirement is delayed till 1953. 











Suppose you have other kinds of in- 
come than earnings: Would that 
bar a pension? 

Types of income not subject to Social 

Security tax are not counted when fig 

uring the amount earned by a retired 

person. Thus, usually excluded is in- 
come such as rent, dividends, interest 
on bonds and capital gains. 


What if a person quits work before 

June 30? Can he get a pension? 
No. A self-employed person who retires 
before the end of June can’t qualify for 
a pension. He must complete six full 
quarters of coverage since Jan. 1, 1951. 


How do you go about getting a 
pension? 

Application must be made at the nearest 
local office of Social Security. Locations 
of offices are listed in telephone direc- 
tories or can be learned from post offices. 
Forms for making pension applications 
are available in Social Security offices. 


If a self-employed person retires in 
July, what must he show? 

He must, of course, show his Social Se- 
curity card and number, which he ob- 
tained when coming in under the Social 
Security program last year. He also must 
produce proof that he remained in a 
self-employed trade or business until 
June 30 of this year. That could be done 
by showing his record books or other 
business documents or by affidavits. He 
would not have to show the amount that 
he earned in the first six months of 1952 
since the amount of his pension would be 
based only on the earnings subject to 50 
cial Security tax in 1951. Social Secutt) 
officials would have no other record of his 
business activities in 1952 until he files 
his 1952 income tax return, and pays the 
Social Security tax, after the end of the 
year. As a rule, it takes a month to proc 
ess a claim for an old-age pension and to 
begin sending the monthly checks. 
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Mining ».. and The National City Bank of New York 


Other nations may have as great mineral resources, 
but our country leads the world in producing minerals. 
The outpouring from our mines and the development 
of new mineral supplies testify, like our immense fac- 
tory production, to the skill, drive and resourcefulness 
of American enterprise. 

Take uranium, for example. Although the United 
States has no known supply of rich uranium ores, in- 
tensive research has uncovered enough low-grade de- 
posits to make us virtually self-sufficient if the need 
arises. In many minerals, modern methods and ma- 
chinery are enabling us to work ores of lower grades 
than heretofore thought possible. New techniques and 
developments have built up our supplies of alloying 
elements and other rare but vital metals, such as mo- 
lybdenum, vanadium, titanium, and germanium. 

Now our mines are spouting ores at a record-break- 
ing rate. In 1951, their value (not counting fuels) rose 


17° over 1950 to a new high of almost $4 billion. This 
year it promises to be even higher. 

Mining companies, like others requiring varied and 
efficient financial services, find the world-wide facili- 
ties of The National City Bank of New York unusually 
helpful. In this country the Bank has 67 Branches in 
Greater New York and correspondents in every state. 
Overseas the Bank has 56 Branches and correspond- 
ent banks in every commercially important city. The 
Bank’s skilled organization, 140 years of experience, 
and complete services are available to large and small 
businesses, and to private individuals for their personal 
banking needs. 2 
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New higher compression in 
both the new 101-h,p. Mile- 
age Maker Six, with overhead 
valves, and in the 110-h.p. 
Strato-Star V-8! And both 
have the Automatic Power 
Pilot so they deliver all their 
“go”’ ‘on “‘regular’’ gasoline. 




















New Flight-Style 
Control Panel— 
one of many quality features of 
Ford’s Coachcraft Bodies—blends 


into the doors in a sw eeping CUive. 
one-piece windshield and a 


Controls are easier to reach, 
struments easier to read. 
Fad : 
a” 
car-wide rear window plus 
e side windows that are picture- 


its the Ablest Caron the American Road 


New Full-Circle Visibility 
really lets you see where 
you're going and where 
you've been. You have the 
safety advantages of a huge 


New Power-PivotPed- 
als are suspended from 
above! They're easier 
to operate. They give 
the driver more foot 
space, eliminate drafty 
holes in the floor. 





Once again Ford’s first with the 
newest in its price class! 

The 1952 Ford is available in 
more models and in more color 
and upholstery combinations than 


canter Fil Feeling 
‘-— wn spilage- 














: aware New Center-Fill Fueling 









to offer three dri 
Overdrive, and 


any other car in its field. In addi- 
tion, it is the only low-priced car 


Your Ford Dealer invites you to g 


ves: Fordomatic, 
Conventional. 





makes gassing-up conven- 
ient from either side of the 
pump. With no long filler 
pipe in the way, the luggage 
compartment is a suitcase 
bigger. And the rear license 


“Test Drive’’ a ’52 Ford today. 
You'll agree it’s s the ablest car on 
the American road! You can pay 
more, but you can’t buy better! 












"= conceal the gas cap! 
igs 

White sidewall tires (if available), Fordomati 
Overdrive optional at extra cost. Equipment, ac 
and trim subject to change without notice. 


plate is spring-mounted to 
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Special 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Report 





Television for everybody is 
coming closer. But it isn’t just 
around the corner. The next boom 
is to arrive gradually. 

Government's “Go” signal on 
TV will not put the 1952 conven- 
tions and World Series in living 
rooms of every neighborhood. 

End of the TV freeze, next 
step, will bring new stations to 
nearly all cities fairly soon. 
Spread to rural areas will take 
longer. 

A Government order “unfreezing” 
television and allowing new stations 
to open is to be issued soon. When this 
order comes, it will set the stage for 
television’s second and greatest boom. 

One television boom already has come 
and gone. It began in 1949, reached a 
peak in 1950, was followed by a slump 
for set manufacturers that lasted almost 
to the present day. This first boom 
brought limited TV service to 60 per 
cent of the nation. It produced 108 
stations and nearly 17 million sets in 
homes. 

TV’s next boom promises to arrive with 
less of a rush but to stay longer than the 
first. It is to extend a complete TV system 
to every corner of the nation. The in- 
dustry is talking in terms of 1,000 or 
more new stations to be built and up to 
0 million sets to be sold before the 
second boom is over. 

Timing of TV progress, however, may 
be slower than many people expect. A 
lot depends on the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in months ahead. 

FCC controls all broadcasting activity. 
It has been trying for three and a half 
years to decide how far apart TV broad- 
casting stations should be, and how many 
stations each city and town in the U.S. 
may have. The agency is just about ready 
to announce its decision, in the form of a 
tew “allocations table” for the U.S. 

When that new allocations system is 
approved, the ban on building of new 


| Stations can be lifted. But this will not 


bring an overnight spread of TV _ into 
new areas. Expansion will be slow until 
mid-1953, at best. 





TV: BIGGEST BOOM AHEAD 


Unfreezing, Then Red Tape—Then Growth 


A probable calendar of future develop- 
ments is the one that follows. It assumes 
new allocations will be issued in mid- 
April as promised: 

May, June and July, 1952. The TV 
“gold rush” will be on. A swarm of hope- 
fuls, wanting to operate the new stations, 
will join those who already have filed ap- 
plications for construction permits. Until 
90 days after the “thaw” order is issued, 
anybody who has the money to build a 
station may apply for a permit. 

More than 500 applications are on file. 
Another 500 probably will be filed after 
the freeze ends. Three, five or more appli- 
cants will be competing for each avail- 
able new station in the big cities serving 
rich markets. 





PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS 
Living within range of 
telecasts from the 
presidential conventions 


20% 


Photo: CBS 


Late summer, 1952. By this time, in 
cases where there is no contest for the 
station, construction permits may _ be 
slipping through FCC machinery rather 
quickly. Actual construction can_ start 
soon. One study estimates that building 
may get under way on as many as 40 
new stations in the first four months fol- 
lowing the lifting of the freeze. All of 
them are expected to be located in cities 
not served by TV now. 

Contested applications, however, will 
be piled up in a log jam in Washington, 
caught in legal maneuvering and red 
tape. FCC examiners will be holding pre- 
liminary hearings in this period, trying 
to pick winners for each station. They 
will give priority to cases from large 
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Conventions by Television 
Can Reach Most Voters This Year 


Summer 
1952 
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Special Report 
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. . . Seven examiners face} 
load of 400-700 cases 






4 
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cities that have no TV service nov. f 
such as Denver, Colo. Contested cases § 
in cities that already have some TV will § 
face long delays before FCC gets around B 
to them. : 

FCC has only seven examiners to § 
handle all its TV and radio cases. They § 
have limited staffs. Congress threatens | 
to cut even those staffs by reducing FCC 
appropriations. Yet, by next nee 
there will be 400 to 700 contested appli- 
cations to be sifted and decided. 

Often, the losers will appeal from the 
examiner's decision. Then the case vill 
have to go before the Féderal Com. 
munications Commission itself. Many 
weeks of processing are inevitable. Chair. 
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United Press 


FCC CHAIRMAN WALKER 


He'll give the ‘’Go"’ sign 


man Paul A. Walker of the FCC wars 
communities that “TV will not gallop 
into its new frontier.” 

Winter, 1952-53. FCC will be grad- 
ually working its way through the pile of 
applications. Several new stations in areas 
now without TV probably will start 
broadcasting near the end of 1952. In 
the first three months of 1953, from 20 to 
30 new stations are expected to open 
their doors. 

Spring, 1953. By this time the station- 
building boom, which may reach a bil- 
lion-dollar total eventually, is to be in 
full blast. An industry estimate } 
that new stations will be coming on the 
air at the rate of three a week by nest 
spring. 

That pace is expected to continue 
through the last half of 1953. By the start 
of 1954, if the estimates are correct, the 
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Where it’s always 


A ‘‘draft’’ of timbers being lowered to the J. C. Turner 
Lumber Company’s Hudson River dock at Irvington, N.Y. 
Motor carriers make it possible to move lumber shipments 
five times as rapidly as with muscle-power. 


MOVING DAY 


A big lumber dealer sells material plus motion 


..- helped by an “Unseen Friend.” 





ATCH a steamer discharge 

\\/ millions of feet of West 

Coast fir and hemlock. As 

soon as a load of lumber is low- 

ered to the dock, it is helped 

rapidly along its way by “Your 
Unseen Friend,” Nickel. 


See how quickly one of the big 
“lumber luggers” jumps into 
action. It straddles the pile of 
timbers, clamps them in its steel 
arms, and whirls them away toa 
Station beneath one of the tall 
cranes. In a few seconds, the 
craneman stacks the timbers for 
atemporary stop before their final 
shipment to retail lumberyards 
or to jobs under construction. 











The tall, gangling straddlers 
seem to scramble all over the 
yard, with their five- to seven-ton 
loads. And they do, often at 45- 
mile speed! That means move. 


How rugged they must be, to 
lift such heavy loads in their 
metal arms. (Nickel toughens the 
frames and cross shafts.) What 
sinewy motors are needed to 
whisk those long-legged trucks on 
their nimble errands. (Nickel 
provides stamina in stressed 
parts, in drive shaft, universal 
joints, gears and pinions.) 

Lumberyards, shipyards, de- 
fense plants ... there’s Nickel 


practically everywhere impor- 


tant work is being done. You sel- 
dom see it because it is usually 
intermixed with other metals to 
make them longer lasting, 
stronger, or resistant to corro- 
sion. That is why Nickel is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel 
for your ever expanding world of 
wonders ? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 621a, New 
York 5, N.Y. 


©1952, T.1.N. Co. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


As, Nickel -++ Your Unseen Friend 





SHEFFIELD 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 
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traditionally higher 


and full information. 






Write today for free catalog 


A Lightweight 
CONTAINER 
Package semi-fluid products in 
Sheffield Process collapsible 
tubes to get a tougher light- 
weight container—compact to 
warehouse, economical to ship. 
Alert merchandising men the 
world over know Sheffield’s * = 
quality 
guarantees maximum protec- 

tion per container ounce. 
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Special Report 





. . . Sale of 6 million TV sets 
forecast for 1953 


country will have about 250 operating 
TV stations, as compared to 108 now. 
About 25 of the present stations -will have 
completed expansion of their power fa- 
cilities, enabling them to reach into new 
market areas. 

That prospect the set 
manufacturers, who are just emerging 
from a real production and sales slump. 
They figure that they will make and sell 
around 6 million new sets in 1953, or 20 
per cent more than they expect to sell 
in 1952. That is as far ahead as their in- 
dustry’s detailed estimates go. Presidents 
of leading companies have predicted that 
in 1956 the country will have 37 to 40 
million TV sets in use. 

As the chart on page 65 shows, only 
314,000 sets were in home use in the 


encourages 





TV REFLECTIONS 
Ahead: a ‘‘gold-rush“’ 


summer of 1948. By next July, when the 
political conventions occur, around 17 
million sets will be in homes, a growth of 
about 16.5 million sets in the last four 
vears. If the optimism of most of the TV 
industry is borne out by events, 20 mil- 
lion additional sets will be made and 
sold in the next four vears. 

Effects of TV expansion will be wide- 
spread. 

Larger audiences for programs will 
be assured. Now, TV is available in only 
65 cities. It will’spread next into the other 
metropolitan areas that offer the best 
markets. That will add millions of new 
viewers. 

As new stations open, and the TV 
audience expands, TV advertising will 
rise. Television got about 1 per cent of 
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toward Boston... 


ask the fellow in the next seat 
Boston 
mends . . 


House — 
experienced travelers know it is 


Boston’s most conveniently lo- 
hotel and is world 
renowned for its superior ac- 


commodations, food and service! 


Parker House 


A New England Institution 
) Glenwood J. Sherrard, Presiden 
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hotel he recom- 
. Chances are he will 
the Parker 
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that’s 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 


not less than 


two weeks prior to the date 


change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Avenue 





Size 7x10 in. 
Over 800 pages 
Cross indexed 
Maps, Charts 

Illustrations 


Chronological 
List of Events 
Jan.-Dec. 1951 
30th Year of 
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Today's News 
Means Nothing 


Uniess it is viewed in its true 
perspective ...in relation to 


CURRENT WORLD HISTORY 


The most neglected phase of history 
is the RECENT PAST . . . that gap 
between today's headlines and re- 
corded history. Events move rapidly 
in the world today. Modern com- 
munications bring reports to us in an 
overwhelmi ion of names, 
dates, places, statistics. They can be 
meaningless without their background 
of recent history. Now, this authent 
and reliable source of that ordinarily 
neglected phase is offered to 

or U.S. News & World Report. 


AMERICANA ANNUAL 
An Encyclopedic Compendium 
of the Events of 1951 
Just off the press. A treasure house 
of facts you need at your fingertips 

. . . History, Politics, Business, 
Sports, Labor, Medicine, People, ett. 
SEND NO MONEY! Examine it 
Free. Order your copy today. Keep 
it for five days FREE examination. 
Then send check for $10.00 or retum 
volume to us. Available only fom 
AMERICANA CORPORATION 
Publishers of Encyclopedia Americana, 
333 N. Michigan Ave. i 
Dept. 101 Chicago 1, Ill. 
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. . « Clearer television, 
more programs coming 


total U.S. advertising expenditures in 


1949; about 3 per cent in 1950; about 7 
per cent in 1951. 

Expanding networks will add to 
TV's status as a national system. TV net- 
works now tie together 53 U.S. cities. 
Eight more cities are due to be added to 
the networks by next July. Of cities now 
having stations, only Seattle, Albuquer- 


que and Phoenix will be left out. About 


60 per cent of the nation’s voters thus 


will be in range of direct telecasts of the 
national political conventions next sum- 


mer, compared with 20 per cent who 


were in the TV network area four years 


ago. 

Eventually, all major cities in the coun- 
try will be linked by coaxial cable and 
microwave relay towers. Much effort is 


being devoted to the problem of bring- 
ing TV into rural areas. One Maryland 
community has a system using a high 
antenna that picks out the broadcast 


signals from nearby metropolitan TV 
stations, and redistributes them to local 
viewers. 

Better service generally is to be the 
result for set owners, as TV _ spreads. 
Many existing stations will get more 
power, increasing the quality of TV in 
“fringe” areas that get inferior TV pic- 
tures now. The larger number of stations 
will offer a wider choice of programs. 
Full-length major feature films are ex- 
pected to be used in increasing numbers. 
Largest movie producers are getting set 
to put them on the TV market. 

Some of the new stations will broad- 
cast in the utra-high-frequency band. 
Owners of existing sets who want to tune 
in those stations will have to buy con- 
verters. They will cost around $50. New 
sets often have converter arrangements 
built in, and they will be able to re- 
ceive UHF broadcasts after minor ad- 
justments. 

Color TV is still uncertain. The CBS 
color system, first approved by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
never got into wide production. The 
Government stopped that development 
to save critical materials. Now, com- 
peting systems are said to be reaching a 
new stage of development, and another 
fight over color is likely. That might 
cause some of the public to go slowly in 
buying sets, but it is not expected to be 
an important trade influence. 

That’s the TV picture as the industry 
waits for the “Go” sign from Washington. 
Prices of sets are down, baseball and po- 
litical campaigns are coming up, and sales 
are rising. An end to the freeze will be 
the first signal for a renewed TV boom, in 
the opinion of most observers. 











STORAGE BOXES 





SPECIAL OFFER 


CLIP THIS AD 
and send only 


We will ship you postpaid our No. 25 
DUAL PURPOSE STORAGE BOX 
SIZE: 12” wide, 15” long, 101s” high 





Used this way Used this way 
it's LETTER SIZE it's LEGAL SIZE 


Send for this new compact Liberty Record 
Storage Box today. Letter or legal filing made 
easier. The same sturdy, long-lasting construc- 
tion as featured in all Liberty Boxes. 

Keep inactive records safe, clean and acces- 
sible the low-cost LIBERTY way. Over 90,000 
firms are using LIBERTY BOXES. 25 stock sizes 
for every popular form. 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 



































BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 





# New York’s 
‘famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 

Single from $8, Double from $1]. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18, 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 










on-the-park 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President &§ Managing Dir. 





Labor Week 





“Union shop,’ now backed by 
Government as well as unions, 
has one big hurdle left. Industry 
isn’t taking it lying down. 

Some employers are holding 
out, despite pressure from Wash- 
ington. And they are looking to 
Congress to back them up. 

Out of it all may come a law 
curbing the power of wage 
boards. It’s an issue that will be 
stirring in weeks ahead. 


A new fight by employers against 
the “union shop” is getting under way. 
This time the fight is against the Gov- 
ernment as well as the unions. 

The Government gets into the squab- 
ble as the result of action by two of its 
boards. These boards recommended that 
the steel and railroad industries adopt 
the “union shop.” In doing this, the 
boards reversed a long-standing policy of 
the Government, not to press emplovers 
to take action that would force workers 
to join unions. 

Many employers, as a result, are saying 
they will not surrender on the “union 
shop” issue just because unions now 
have the backing of two influential Gov- 


i ‘ ii 
SENATOR HUMPHREY, WSB‘S FEINSINGER, SENATOR MURRAY 
Would unions be entrenched? 





‘UNION SHOP’ SHOWDOWN 


Employers Line Up Against Government Stand 





—United Press 


SENATOR BURNET R. MAYBANK 
Should WSB be curbed? 


ernment boards. Under a “union shop,” 
workers are required to join a union 
within a certain length of time after ac- 
cepting employment. 

In the case of steel, the “union shop” 
was recommended by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. It was vigorously opposed 
by most of the steel companies and by 
industry members of the Wage Board. 





—United Press 





But public members of the Board joined 
labor members in proposing a “union 
shop” for the industry. Public members 
hinted at the time that a modified form 
of union security might be worked out as 
a compromise. 

In the case of the railroads, the “union 
shop” was recommended by a _presi- 
dential emergency board in a dispute in- 
volving a million nonoperating employes. 
Some of the roads have refused to accept 
the board proposal; others are ready to 
negotiate on the subject, while a few 
had agreed to a “union shop” before the 
dispute went to the White House. 

But, regardless of the outcome of the 
rail and steel controversies, employers 
in a wide variety of industries are ready 
for a showdown on the “union shop” is- 
sue. At the same time, pressure is build- 
ing up in Congress for something to be 
done to prevent further Government 
support from being thrown behind com- 
pulsory union contracts. 

What employers fear is that the 
Truman Administration is about to give a 
strong assist to unions in winning what 
labor leaders have been seeking for 
years: a guarantee of 100 per cent dues 
collections in U.S. industries where the 
unions have a good foothold. With a 
“union shop” contract, a union gets an 
assurance of a steady income for itself, 
and entrenches itself in the industry. 
Every worker, in such a case, is forced to 
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Many leading defense plants rely on Gulf Peri- 
odic Consultation Service for practical help on 
every problem that involves a petroleum product. 





Gulf Periodic Consultation Service provides ex- 
pert help in selecting the most suitable cutting 
and quenching oils for business machine parts. 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


From this one source you can get practical assist- 
ance on any problem that involves a petroleum 
product! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available to you the cooperative counsel of ex- 
perienced sales and staff engineers on the selec- 
tion and application of lubricants, fuels, rust pre- 
ventives, solvents, waxes, cutting, and special 
process oils. 

Their recommendations and suggestions nearly 
always result in lower-cost operation—and that’s 
exactly what they have constantly in mind! 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service is available 
to mines, quarries, plants, railroads, contractors, 
fleet, and marine operators from Maine to New 
Mexico. Send the coupon for copy of a booklet 


which gives more information on how this ad- 
vanced cooperative plan can help you cut costs 
and improve production. j 


USN 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
719 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service.” 





























This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE April 3, 1952 
$40,000,000 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures Due 1967 


Dated April 1, 1952 Due April 1, 1967 
Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed, 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. Lehman alias | Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. Drexel & Co. 
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Look over the advertisements in this 
900d issue. You'll notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and products 
find it advantageous to advertise in 
company “U.S. News & World Report.” Ask 
your advertising agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of essential 
news” may fit in your own advertis- 
ing program. 








OPERATING UNITS: 








AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 

DAYSTROM 

DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated i 

(formerly ATF Incorporated) on March 25, DAYSTROM 

_— declared a regular quarterly dividend FURNITURE 
a ; " 

of 25 cents per share, payable May 15, 1952, DAYSTROM 








to holders of record April 28, 1952. p> INSTRUMENTS 








American Type Founders offers the world’s most DAYSTROM 
complete line of printing equipment. LAMINATES 















Government pressure 
behind WSB report... . 


join the union 30 days after being hired 
and he must continue to pay dues each 
month or face loss of his job. 

In the past, the Government has fe. 
frained from ordering employers to sign 
agreements forcing all workers into 
unions. In 1941, President Roosevelt de. 
clared that the Government never would ¥ 
do that, and his statement remained al 
the official policy that was followed all 
during World War II. 

The War Labor Board put into effect 
a less drastic form of union security. 
which allowed unions to maintain their 
original strength but did not force non. | 
union workers into membership. 

While recommendations of the rail. | 
way emergency board and of the WSB | 
are only advisory, there is Government | 
pressure behind the reports. Railroads for 
many years have gone along with reports 
of the emergency boards appointed under 
the Railway Labor Act, although unions 
usually hold out for more than the boards’ 
proposals. Likewise, the steel industry f 
has been under pressure to accept the 
WSB suggestions. 

Employers, generally, fear that the 
Government now will attempt to estab- 
lish the “union shop” throughout indus- 
try. The Wage Board can exert influence 
along that line if it continues to propose 
this form of contract in other dispute 
cases that come before it. 

For that reason, employers are turning 
to Congress for help. 

Congress can take away WSB’s pow- 
er to recommend union-security agree- 
ments. One of those advocating. this 
move is Chairman Burnet R. Maybank, 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. He thinks that the Wage 
Board should be barred from handling 
any issue other than a direct pay raise. 

Another proposal—to strip WSB ol 
power over dispute cases—is proposed 
by Senator Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), 
of Illinois. His bill would change the De- 
fense Production Act to prevent the 
President from assigning to WSB the job 
of handling labor-management disputes 
affecting defense plants. 

Congress last year declined to broaden 
WSB powers to include the settlement 
of disputes, but Mr. Truman gave the 
Wage Board the dispute duties by exec- 
utive order. 

Opposition to these moves is coming 
from members of Congress who ate 
friendly to labor. They may be able to 
block the Dirksen amendment and other 
moves to take WSB out of the dispute: 
handling business. Vigorous opposition 
to the amendment was promised by Sen- 
ator Hubert H. Humphrey, chairman of 
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... Employers want Board 
to keep ‘hands off’ 


a subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
Committee, after hearing Nathan P. 
“einsinger, Chairman of the Wage Board, 
explain the Board’s steel decision in the 
steel case. 

Senator James E. Murray, chairman of 
the full Committee, also would support 
the WSB in the showdown. 

Union leaders take the position that 
WSB cannot prevent strikes if it is re- 
stricted to handling disputes on wage 
issues. The “union shop” and other de- 
mands will bring about strikes almost as 
readily as will the wage question, the 
unions say. Labor leaders contend that all 
workers in a shop should be forced to 
help support the union financially when 
the union bargains in behalf of all the 
employes. 

Employers, on the other hand, argue 
that no Government agency should put 
pressure on industry to grant the “union 
shop” and force workers into labor 
organizations. Industry contends that in- 
junctions under the Taft-Hartley Act can 
prevent strikes from interrupting the de- 
fense program. Many employers believe 
that WSB should stay entirely out of the 
dispute business, making no recom- 
mendations on wage or nonwage issues. 

Outcome of the fight remains in 
doubt at this time. Congress is not anxious 
to get into a prolonged battle over a 
labor matter in an election year. Em- 
ployers, however, are seeking some as- 
surance from Congress that national pol- 
icv is not swinging over to support of the 
“union shop” in industry generally. 


Reduced Sales 
lead to Layoffs 


Unemployment is not confined to just 
two or three depressed industries, as com- 
monly supposed. It now turns out that 
workers are being laid off in a variety of 
unrelated businesses, widely scattered 
throughout the country. 

This situation is brought to light in a 
survey by the Department of Labor of 
the country’s 35 “depression” areas. These 
ae the areas that are officially designated 
by Washington as having a surplus of 
workers. More than 500,000 idle workers 
we concentrated in these 35 commun- 
ities, and they make up nearly a third of 
the total unemployment. 

A breakdown by industries shows 
the fields in which unemployment is 
most common: 

Textile industry, in a number of 
aeas, has been forced to lay off workers 
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BUILD YOUR PLANT IN 


SOUTH CAROLINA © 


FOR LOWER CONSTRUCTION 
AND PLANT SITE COSTS" 





Land is plentiful in South Carolina and plant sites are often 50% cheaper 
than areas outside of the South. New industry can build as it wishes with- 
out too much regard for land space necessary. 

South Carolina construction costs are lower, too. In addition to nor- 
mal construction economies on labor and materials, South Carolina’s 
gentle climate means more building days, also less heavy construction is 
needed to combat weather. The abundance of rural workers and easy 
transportation eliminates the construction of plant villages. 


Happier, more productive workers 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH —_<22Perative State and Local Government 


Gentle climate 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
* Low construction and site costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 
Charles N. Plowden, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board Dept. US 4—Columbia, South Carolina 


24% Write Now For FREE Folder Describing South Carolina’s Industrial Advantages 
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Get the 
Check Signer 


that carries 
BANK 
REFERENCES 


Todd Protectograph Signers are in 
everyday use in hundreds of banks. 
That's why so many commercial 
firms safeguard executive signa- 
tures—and the funds they control 
-with Todd Signers. A Signer that's 
safe for a bank meets the highest 
standards of safety and control. 
This letter from Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., “bank 


in our 


is one of the many 





references” 
files: 
“The Todd 
Check Sign- 
ers now in 
use in our 
Northwestern National Bank sak Minneapolis 
of Minneapolis, Minn anks are 
doing a good job for us. The 
Signers are used on Cashier’s 
Checks and Bank Money Orders 
and they give us a control not 
obtainable in a handwritten signa- 
ture. We are glad to recommend 
this Signer to any bank having a 
signing problem.” 
Mail the coupon today. Get the 
facts about the Signer that saves 
executive time—safeguards com- 
pany funds and provides absolute 
control over check issuance. 


COMPANY, INC. 






HESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 

Dept. NWR, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please let me have full information about the 
Todd Protectograph Check Signer, without cost 
or obligation to me. 


Firm 





Address 





City Zone ee 
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Materials cutback 
slows auto output 


for lack of orders. Cities with idle textile 


workers include Fall River, Lowell, 
Lawrence and New Bedford, Mass.; 
Nashua and Manchester, N. H.; Provi- 


dence, R. L.; Utica and 


New York City, 


Rome, N. Y., and Scranton, Pa. 

Apparel manufacturing also accounts 
for many unemployed. Again, reduced 
sales were responsible for the layoff 
of workers. Among the cities hurt by 
the cutbacks in the apparel industry 


are New York; Fall River, 
Lawrence, Mass.; 
Scranton, Pa. 
Autos and auto-parts plants have laid 
off thousands of workers because of Gov- 
ernment cutbacks on materials. Detroit, 


Brockton and 
Pottsville, Reading and 


EMPLOYMENT EXPERT GOODWIN 
In 35 ‘‘depression”’ 


wing 
areas... 


Flint, Bay City, Port Huron, Iron Moun- 
tain, and Grand Rapids, Mich., are shar- 
ing these layoffs with Muncie, Ind., and 
other places. 

Furniture has had to lay off hundreds 
of employes because of declining sales. 
Among the hard-hit communities are 
Grand Rapids and Bay City, Mich. 

Shoe industry has closed a few plants 
and laid off 


many workers in various 
cities, including Vincennes, Ind.; Brock- 
ton, Mass.; Nashua and Manchester, 
N. H. 


Jewelry, second-largest industry in 
Providence, R. I., is hit by Government 
allocation orders on scarce materials 
as well as by sharp declines in sales. 
New York City also reports layoffs in this 
field. 

Coal miners are idle in various areas, 
often over a long period of time. In some 
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HOME 
ELEVATORS 


You can have an elevator now in your present 
home. Whether you just want convenience or 
need to “take it easy’? because of a heart con. 
dition or other health handicap, you should find 
out about these home elevators, 


“*Elevette” 
Vertical lift easily installed in | 
present stairwell, closet or cor | 
ner. No overhead machinery, 
Custom-built to fit available B ! 
space. Carries one to 3 persons, § 
House-lighting-circuit operated, 
Costs about the same as the 
lower priced automobiles, 

: | 


INCLIN-ATOR 
Original house-circuit- 
operated stairlift. Safe, 


Easily 
your 


appearance. 
installed on 


wall 
Costs 
ver- 


neatly against 
when not in use. 
less than the 
tical lift. 





Write for literature and name of nearest dealer, 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2232 Paxton Blvd., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


, 


Pioneers of the simplified 


passenger lifts for the home. 
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SAFE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





ASK FOR COMPLETE 


SUPERIOR PRO- 
TECTION EQUIPMENT 

































Your logical 
first choice 
in New York City 


FOR CONVENIENCE: Right at rail 
and air terminals ...a few steps 
to shopping, entertainment and 
business centers. : 
FOR COMFORT: 2,000 outside 
rooms... 5 fine restaurants. 


HOTEL 














' E. L. SEFTON, President 
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. . » Smaller demand 
hits electrical plants 


areas mines have become unprofitable; in 
others, demand for coal has declined, or 
machinery has replaced some of the 
miners. Cities listed in this group include 
Uniontown, Connellsville, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Pottsville, Pa.; areas 
near Herrin, Ill.; Jasper, Ala.; Terre 
Haute, Ind., and White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

Electrical-machinery plants report 
lavofls in Muncie, Ind., and New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Declines in consumer de- 
mand accounted for cutbacks in some 
cases. 

Railroad-locomotive manufacturing 
and maintenance crews have been 
dropped in Altoona, Pa., where about 





—Castens 


COLLECTING JOBLESS PAY 
.. half a million surplus workers 


half of the factory workers of the area 
rely on this industry. 

Building-construction workers were 
out of jobs in many areas, during the 
winter, but many will go back to work 
soon. 

Retail stores cut their staffs after the 
Christmas buying rush, but clerks have 
been added lately for the Easter season. 

Those are some of the industries listed 
in the reports prepared by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, headed by Robert 


| ©. Goodwin. Other industries get oc- 





casional mention. These include food 
processing, rubber products and _ stone, 
clay and glass, all of which have laid off 
workers in Muncie, Ind.; glove making, 
in Gloversville, N. Y.; toy manufacturing, 
in New York City, and paper and paper 
in Nashua, N. H., and Utica, 
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WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 





B OTH MANAGEMENT ANDLABOR 
are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 
tion in earnings and working 
conditions in companies and 
trades create the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the common 
problem. 
Our Pension Trust Division 
has 


rience in developing all types of 


acquired a unique expe- 


pension systems for a great 
number of trades and businesses. 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 


whatever. 


W rice or cail the 


PENSION TRUST DIVISION 


The National City Bank of New York 


zit 


Ciezy Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


Ask for our Pension Bookiet USN 1. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Established 1812 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


iffiliate of 


Chartered 


L822 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


A fifth of a mile straight up 


This slim steel needle reaching skyward 
is one of the tallest structures on earth. 

It is the antenna tower of Station 
WSB-TV at Atlanta. From the ground 
level to the tip of the beacon that tops it 
off, the tower measures 1062 feet, almost 
exactly one-fifth of a mile. 

Topmost portion of the structure is 
the 57-foot HM pylon with the 200-foot 
TV antenna just below it. The rest of 
the three-sided tower, from the 800-foot 
level down to earth, is a supporting 
structure for the pylon and the antenna. 


Heavy guy wires of Bethlehem galva- 
nized strand, attached to the tower at 
two levels, have the main responsibility 
for holding it in position and bracing it 
against winds. In addition, a substantial 
amount of Bethlehem steel was utilized 
in providing the structural cross-bracing. 


The tower’s location right within At 
Janta and less than a mile from the cen- 
ter of the city’s business district means 
television at its best for the large Atlanta 
TV audience. And the great height of 
the tower insures maximum coverage of 
TV sets in a very wide surrounding area. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 














































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here is the advice Congress is getting about business prospects: 

Production is likely to keep on rising gradually through 1952. 

Employment will continue to be large. Unemployment is no major problem. 

Price level is likely to be relatively stable through most of the year, 
unless upset by the spreading effects of a substantial rise in steel wages. 

Federal cash budget will be close to balance in the present fiscal year, 
ending next June 30. For the following fiscal year, ending June 30, 1953, 
the cash deficit may drop as low as 5 billion dollars. 











These are estimates of the staff oi the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, gleaned from Government, business and university analysts. In brief, 
the experts expect good times without sharp fluctuations either up or down. 
This analysis, however, will not hold in event of war or vital strikes. 


Arms production is to continue to be the pace setter for U.S. industry. 

Scheduled deliveries of military goods are to hit a rate of 40 billion 
dollars a year by next October and to stay at that rate through 1953 and 1954. 
Current rate of delivery of military goods is below 28 billion a year. 

This estimate comes from Charles E. Wilson, recently resigned Mobilization 
Director. It refers only to military goods and military construction, not to 
total defense spending. Mr. Wilson noted in his last report that the arms 
program is now about two thirds of the way toward top production. 














Sharply rising arms production underwrites a rising trend in activity for 
U.S. industry this year and promises to keep activity high for two years more. 
Along with this goes a defense-inspired industrial-expansion program that will 
not be completed, for the most part, until 1954. 





Building industry promises to put another strong prop under business. 

Total new construction this year probably will reach 29.8 billion dollars, 
about the same dollar volume as in the record year of 1951. 

Private construction is likely to average 19.5 billion this year, against > 
a 20.8-billion-dollar outlay for private building in 195l. 

Public construction is due to rise from 9 billion to 10.3 billion. 

Outlook for construction has improved because material shortages are not 
developing as expected. By October, barring work stoppages, building controls 
may be practically ended. That is the official attitude. 














\ t- 
ins Industrial building is expected to be larger this year than last. 


- Commercial building, particularly for stores, restaurants and garages, 








of will be higher than once indicated because controls are loosened. 
ea. 


Oil and gas utilities are to expand more this year than last. 
Public schools and hospitals will come close to last year's outlay. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 









































Highway building program is due for expansion this summer. 
Military and naval construction will almost double the 1951 volume. 








Housing starts may reach 1 million this year, almost as many as in 195l. 
Sights have been lifted from the 850,000 ceiling once imposed. 

Home building in 1952, in fact, may just about keep pace with the number 
of families that are expected to be formed. : 

Jump in housing starts promises rising sales in a good many other lines 
of activity--stoves, refrigerators, furniture, TV sets, sheets and blankets. 

Home construction widens markets for nearly everything that goes into a 
house. In itself, it is an important spur to general business activity. 














There isn't much doubt, either, that people will have money to spend. 
Personal income, rising now, will continue to rise as the year goes on. 





Wage rates will tend to move higher as a result of any steel settlement. 
Wage and salary workers, in fact, will account for almost all of the gain 





in aggregate income payments indicated for this year. 


Consumer spending can be expected to follow the uptrend in incomes. 
People's income, after taxes, is likely to average more than 234 billion 
dollars in the current year. That would be nearly 12 billion above 195l. 
Income gain of this amount could touch off a huge volume of spending. 
The average consumer, however, has shown remarkable restraint since the 














buying spree of 1951, and there are few signs of a change in attitude. 
Prospect is, therefore, that consumers will save around 9 per cent of their 
spending money (income after taxes), as they recently have been doing. 


Spending by consumers would still be a record, even with high savings. 
Total outlay in 1952 quite probably will run around 213 billion dollars, com- 
pared with total consumer spending of 205 billion dollars in 195l. 


Biggest sales gains from higher consumer Spending are likely to go to manu- 
facturers and dealers in soft goods, where trade has lagged. 

Shoes and clothing may well reach a new high in sales for this year. It 
seems likely that customers will want to replenish wardrobes fairly soon. 








Increased sales of food and beverages, gasoline, cosmetics and similar 





items also are to be expected. More spending for services is indicated, too. 
Appliances, radio and TV sets should score sales gains in the period ahead. 





Customers have been staying away from these items for months. 
Automobile sales will be smaller in unit volume. Supply is smaller. 
Furniture, glassware, rugs, etc., probably will do as well as in 195l. 
The significant change in sales volume, however, will be that the trend 
is likely to be upward through 1952, whereas it was downward through most of 
1951. That will have an important psychological effect on merchants. 











April weather outlook: Colder than normal from the Appalachians east. 
Normal in the Mississippi Valley and Florida. Warm elsewhere. 

Rainfall: Heavy for Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
the Northwest Coast. Light for the Mountain States, California and around the 
Great Lakes. Moderate in other sections of the country. 
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HOW A PLANT AWAITING NEW MACHINERY 
USES SUNTAC TO MAINTAIN EFFICIENCY 


A large ball-bearing manufacturer is using old heavy- 
duty presses for which replacements have long been 
on order. In the past, these presses frequently had 
to be shut down because of overheated bearings. The 
average life of bearings was only eight months, 
because the oil in use would not stay in, and each 
failure took the press out of production for a month 
or more. Many different oils were tried in an effort 
to remedy the situation. But none proved adequate 
for the job, and it was becoming increasingly difficult 
to maintain production schedules. 
: Finally the company called in a Sun representa- 
NO MORE MANUFACTURING DELAYS. The manufacturer tive for consultation and changed to a Suntac Oil 
of these bearings uses heavy-duty presses to blank out parts. The at his suggestion. The adhesiveness of Suntac has 
sinrccncen! aniaaunang- de anennaauatiaasss masala, prevented its squeezing out and has kept the bearings 
eliminated by changing to Suntac. t ‘ 
running cool. The presses have operated without a 
bearing failure ever since the adoption of this “Job 
Proved” lubricant. 
Having trouble keeping old equipment on the job 
while waiting for new? If so, send in this coupon. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Dept. US-4, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


We are having bearing failures possibly caused by faulty 
lubrication. 

[_] Please have a Sun representative call. 

() Send me your booklet “‘Suntac Oil Case Histories.” 
(| Send me your technical bulletin “Lubrication of Indus- 


trial Machinery.’ 


? 


Name. 





Title 








Com pany 


Street 





Zone. 





CLEAN FLOOR, CLEAN MACHINE. Adhesiveness prevents TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. Sun’s engineers 
Suntac Oil from squeezing out of the bearings. Before Suntac was are at your service for consultation on lubrication matters. It 
used, floors had to be cleaned constantly to keep them from becoming will pay you to utilize the broad experience they have gained in 
slippery and dangerous. solving a wide variety of problems in many different industries. 





SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


> 
SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL - UNOC 
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FEDERAL SPENDING CUT, BUT— 


Savings May Fade Before Congress Finishes| 


Congress is out to force some 
economy in Government. 

On the basis of new appro- 
priation bills, as far as they have 
gone to date: 

Truman gets 5.8 billions less 
than he asked. That includes a 
military cut of 4.2 billions. 

But there are many pitfalls 
ahead for the economy drive. 
Many of the cuts may yet be re- 
stored. 


Economy forces are making some 
headway in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Appropriations, to date, run consider- 
ably below the amounts that President 
Truman requested for spending in the 
fiscal year 1953, to start next July 1. 

Questions are being raised about how 
much actual spending will be reduced 
by this show of economy. There are 
skeptics who hold that most of the re- 
ductions have been only “paper cuts.” 

Also, some spending programs 


new 






vz 


Where Economy Stands 


are coming, including a pay increase for 
military personnel. 

The record of appropriating so far, 
however, shows this: 

Amount requested for all the major 
appropriations other than foreign aid has 


totaled 66.8 billion dollars. This in- 
cludes 50.9 billion for major defense 
programs, and 15.9 billion for nonmili- 


tary spending. 

Amount allowed in appropriation 
bills that have been approved by the 
House Appropriations Committee or the 
House itself is 61 billion dollars. Of this, 
16.7 billion is for defense, and 14.3 bil- 
lion for other programs. 

Cuts below the budget 
come to 5.8 billion dollars. 

Of these cuts, 4.2 billion dollars came 
off the military programs, and 1.6 bil- 
lion off all the others. 

This means that, in the appropriations 
to date, Mr. Truman’s budget has been 
cut by 8.7 per cent. 

Yet to come are some big appropria- 
tion bills that could increase the cuts of 
the economy bloc. 

The foreign-aid bill, still bottled up in 
Committee controversy, may be reduced 
by as much as 2 billion dollars below the 
budget request. 


estimates 


The money bill for military construc. 


tion may be trimmed by another billion 
dollars or more. 

All told, before the House winds up§ 
its regular appropriation bills for the 





new fiscal year, there may be cuts of as! 


much as 9 billion dollars. 


That’s about as much as the leading 7 
economy advocates had any hope of cut- | 


ting off Mr. Truman’s budget. On the ree. 
ord, the House Appropriations Commit: 
tee, headed by Clarence Cannon (Dem,), 
of Missouri, is laying claim to some real 
savings for the taxpayer. 

The question is whether Re presente | 





tive Cannon’s Committee can make these | 


savings hold up until the new fiscal year 
ends in mid-1953. 


To begin with, many doubt that the 


Senate, which has yet to act on appropria- § 


tion bills, will go along with economies 
on the scale voted by the House. In re 
cent years, the Senate 
Committee, headed by Kenneth D. Me- 
Kellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, has been 
more generous than the House Com- 
mittee in providing money for Govern- 
ment operations. 

In 1951, when Congress was appro- 
priating for the current fiscal year, the 
Senate voted 3 billion dollars more than 





Asked for domestic 
nonmilitary programs 


(By House or House Appropriations Committee) 








$15.9 





Voted 


$14.3 
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Steel, 2,423 Ibs. Explosives, 600 Ibs. 


A torpedo must have the accuracy of a stop- 
watch...the blast of a blockbuster to score a 
hit like the one shown above. Like all modern 
weapons, its effectiveness depends upon the 
1 technical skill and speed of its makers. 

















Gauges, 300 





Parts, 4,000 


Skilled Man-hours, 3,000 


American Machine & Foundry is pleased to 
make its contribution to the Torpedo Branch, 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance. Along with hundreds 
of other companies, we are doing our best to 
produce our share of “hits”. 


Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. 7; 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


loaders for Army and Navy weapons e elevating and azimuth mechanisms 
*cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices « naval ordnance « rolled and welded steel products 
* shell components « silver-zinc batteries e special military projects. 


j 
i 
| 
| FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units » automatic 





FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies e DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers ¢ Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles «Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 
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serve you. 


area...and our directors hold key 
positions in many of them. 
We know who’s who and what’s happen- 
ing in St. Louis, and we are always 


ready to help our out-of-town customers 


_ you determine your future here. 


most of the largest businesses in this 


in any way we can. It is a pleasure to 


serve them. It will be a pleasure to 





Finding your way around the nation’s most diversified 
industrial area is more than a game. If you do business 
in St. Louis, or contemplate doing business here, it’s 


important to know where you can get the facts that will 
s where the First National Bank in St. Louis can 


It is one of the oldest and largest in the city. It serves 
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Many cuts 
are simply postponements 


did the House. The two branches coms 
promised their differences in confereng 
committee. 

Then there are other points to } 
noted: 

Neither Mr. Truman’s budget requesty 
nor the new appropriation bills in thé 
House make allowance for the cost of 
fighting the war in Korea. The Gover 
ment has been proceeding all along e 
the hope that the Korean war would }¢J 
terminated, and the regular appropria.’ 
tion bills have provided only for th 
general build-up against Communism 
Specific provision for the Korean wa 
has been handled in supplemental ap.7 








~Piummer from Black Star 
CANNON OF THE HOUSE 
On the record: savings 


propriation bills, which are expected t 
total 5 billion in the current fiscal yea 
Supplies taken from the military's reg 
ular stores and used up in Korea are tr 
placed with funds voted in the supple 
mental bills. The same thing will happe 
in the coming fiscal year, unless the K 
rean war ends. That could make a reé 
dent in the savings achieved by thi 
House Committee on defense estimates 

Many of the cuts reported by the} 
House Committee, both defense ant 
nondefense, represent mere postpone 
ment of spending projects until late 
years. In these cases, no long-run sa 
ings are anticipated. 

Some of the other cuts, below M 
Truman’s budget, amount only to lowe! 
estimates of what given programs wil 
cost in the fiscal year ahead. These cuts 
affecting continuing activities of the 
Government, have been made with th 
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We'll never make the traffic fit the roads! 


Crowding more than 52,000,000 cars, trucks and 
busses onto roads built 25 years ago to handle half 
the number at half the speed... is the wildest sort 
of ‘‘make-believe.”’ Yet for years we have been guilty 
of applying this senseless ‘Shoe Horn’’ philosophy 
that says—make the traffic fit the roads! 

This refusal to be realistic and plan ahead has en- 
meshed America in a confusing tangle of traffic. The 


muddle gets worse and is a threat to national security. 

The real solution is a nationwide network of broad, 
safe highways designed to handle the tremendous 
traffic loads of today—and tomorrow. 

But the roads we need will never be built... until 
the powerful force of public demand rings loudly in 
the legislative halls of our nation. Good highways 
are everybody’s business. 


TRAILMOBILE unc. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Trailer Sales and Service from Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 
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apo CONSERVATION means find- 
ing the right answers to the right 
questions—in advance. Have you 
answered these? 

What will the Federal tax bill do to my 
estate ? 


At present tax rates? At today’s 
inflated valuations? How much 
peace of mind would I have if I 
knew? 


Will there be cash to pay it? 


My life insurance . . . what else is 
that supposed to do? Are there 
other liquid assets of any amount? 


Or will they have to sell something ? 


Such as what? Real estate?... 
close corporation stock? .. . my 
interest in the business? To whom, 
in what market, for how much? 


Could the tax bill be reduced? 


Have the provisions of all recent 
tax laws been considered? What 
about the Marital Deduction? 
Tax free stock redemptions? Busi- 
ness purchase agreements? Mari- 
tal Trusts? 


What do! really know about the whole 
picture? 


Call your nearest Northwestern 
Mutual general agent or agent 
who will be glad to discuss these 
problems with you and your legal 
advisor, give illustrations and 
demonstrate collateral benefits. 
The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is one of the six larg- 
est. It has such unusual advan- 
tages that nearly half the new in- 
surance issued goes to present 
policyholders. 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


“Choice of those who know’ 
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Economy blocks 
a Forrestal-class carrier 


understanding that, if more money is 
needed, Congress will provide it. Ex- 
amples are cuts in veterans’ benefits and 
grants to States for public assistance. 

So it would be a mistake to assume, at 
this point, that the taxpayer actually will 
get the benefit of all the cuts voted by 
the House. 

An analysis of the appropriation bills 
to date, however, shows some of them 
provide more than mere “paper cuts.” 

The great majority of items have been 
reduced to some extent, and in many 
cases the agency itself is left to decide 
how to apply the cuts. 

As it did last year, the House has 
tacked on to some appropriation bills a 


—Pilummer from Black Star 


McKELLAR OF THE SENATE 
On the record: generosity 


provision that, as vacancies in personnel 
occur, only | out of every 4 shall be filled. 

On the military side, the House Com- 
mittee knocked out an item of 210 mil- 
lion dollars for a second Forrestal-class 
carrier. The explanation was that it would 
take five years to build such a carrier, 
and the Government is in no position 
just now to foresee military require- 
ments that far ahead. 

The military cuts also include 2.1 bil- 
lion dollars for the Air Force and the 
Navy's air arm, but this represents a de- 
cision that the services’ orders for planes 
were about to get too far ahead of de- 
liveries. The appropriations, in other 
words, are merely postponed. 

Military services will be forced, unless 
the bill is changed, to cut the public-re- 
lations pay roll by 75 per cent in the 
Pentagon and by 50 per cent in field 
establishments. 


No money is provided 

















After the mad winter's flight, birds of a 
feather flock together at The Gideon— 
where we take matters under our Wing 
. prescribe lots of rest — rest in our 
country- -cozy nest. We offer the finest in 
food ... the freshest in air... the — 
est sleep anywhere. Take : a walk .., 
ride — do what suits your mood. Take 
the “Restoration Cure” at The Spa Baths 
— buoyant and bubbling — unburden 
what’s troubling ...and you’re ready 
to take off again. Privately operated. For 
reservations or illustrated booklet. write 


Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 


i | tion 
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OVER HALF OF 
ALL TOP-RATED 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH Co. 
$30 N22 STREET. MILWAUKEE 3. WISCONSIN) 
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. . . Airport building 


feut by 25 per cent 


v% 


Mor aides of inactive generals and ad- 
Snirals. 


© As for nonmilitary appropriations: 
| Flood control is cut 29 per cent below 


Ybudget requests. River-and-harbor funds 
are cut 34 per cent, and reclamation proj- 


Mects 20 per cent. The Committee lopped 


off long lists of proposed new projects, 
Pexplaining that such public works should 
‘be postponed until after the present 


| emergency. 


Funds for airport construction were 
‘reduced by 25 per cent and air-naviga- 
tion facilities by 38 per cent. 


| For highways, requests were trimmed 


*% | by 21 per cent, assumption being that 


CO. 
ONSIN) 











| shortages of materials would hold road 
| construction below amounts budgeted. 

’ Construction projects proposed by the 
Indian Bureau were slashed by 85 per 


: 1) cent. 


Proposed new radio facilities for the 


/State Department’s Voice of America 


were sacrificed. 

The Public Housing Administration, 
which wanted to start 75,000 units in the 
next fiscal year, got funds for only 
25,000. 

Funds were cut 10 per cent for school 
construction, 13 per cent for hospitals. 

The Committee reduced funds for 
ship subsidies by 60 per cent, mainly be- 
cause a large carry-over is expected out 
of this year’s funds. 

New construction projects of the 
' Atomic Energy Commission were cut by 
13 per cent, and the Committee said it 
\ believed that, in this case, “postpone- 
F ment will not hamper the preparedness 
program.” 

Requested funds for public assistance 
were trimmed by 140 million dollars, or 
12 per cent, but only because the Com- 
mittee thought that fewer people would 
be on the relief rolls in the new year. 
The Committee also anticipated smaller 
demands when it trimmed 5.8 per cent 
off the fund for veterans’ benefits. 

Spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment, both in the current fiscal year 
: and in the year to begin July 1, is almost 
sure to fall below the amount that Presi- 
dent Truman estimated in the budget 
he submitted to Congress last January. 
That reduction will be due in part to 
the economies being voted by Congress. 
But, in larger part, it will be due to a 
hag in the rate of federal outlays. Spend- 
ing for foreign aid is falling behind 
schedule. The defense program is being 
stretched out over a longer period than 
had been planned originally. Much money 
saved now will be spent later. How the 
taxpayer is to come out in the long run 
femains to be seen. 
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"This book helped us plan 
sound credit policy--explained 
how AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 
pays us when our 


customers can't!" 








x ° . . 
ee en ® e 
\\ We're thankful we completed 
our program of protection 
with AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. 





ON 
STRIKE 


Not long ago, one of our 
biggest customers, witha 
high credit rating, got into 
financial difficulties due 

to a long strike... 


He couldn't pay his account 
with us. We'd have been ina 
tight squeeze moneywise 
except for our A.C.I. policy. 





What about your company? 
Are your receivables safe V4 
from loss? 








Send for 
your copy today! 





AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE protects one of 
your most important assets—accounts receiv- 
able. That’s particularly important now when 
sO many companies face a tightening working capital 
situation as a result of inflation, high volume, high taxes. 
An American CrepirT policy also improves your credit 
standing with banks and suppliers. For a copy of our 
book ‘‘Why Safe Credits Need Protection’? phone the 
American Credit office in your city or write AMERICAN 
Crepir INDEMNITY Company oF NEw York, Dept. 44, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Offices in 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


American Credit 
Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
85 











10 straight years 


as first choice of America’s truck buyers 


The records show that for the last 10 truck-production 
years in a row, more truck users have bought Chevrolet 
trucks than any other make. These men buy on solid 
facts. They get more truck for less money in Chevrolet. 


20 great features 


that mean finer performance at lower cost 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: Power plus economy in the 105-h.p. Load- 
master or the 92-h.p. Thriftmaster. 

BLUE-FLAME COMBUSTION: High efficiency combustion chamber 
squeezes all available power from fuel. 

POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel to meet exact re- 
quirements of engine load and speed with 2-way controlled 
ignition. 

FULL LENGTH JACKET WATER COOLING: Water jackets completely sur- 
round each cylinder for more complete cooling. 

SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 special types of lubrica- 
tion to lengthen engine life. 

SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, safe shifting—eliminates 
“double-clutching.” 

DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH: One single-disc spring provides positive 
engagement, reduces wear. 

HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, stronger tooth section 
gives extra durability. 

STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better gear alignment, better 
tooth contact on medium- and heavy-duty models. 


SINGLE-UNIT REAR AXLE HOUSING: No bolts, no joints, formed from 
tubular beams to withstand heavy loads. 


FULL SIZE REAR AXLE INSPECTION PLATE: Saves time and trouble on in- 
spections during regular maintenance. 

SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving splines mate directly with 
wheel hubs on heavy-duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit 
oil leaks. 

BALL-GEAR STEERING: Free rolling steel balls between worm and nut 
cut friction, save wear. 

“TWIN-ACTION” HEAVY-DUTY REAR BRAKES: Two cylinders in each 
brake gives safer, more positive braking. 

“TORQUE-ACTION” LIGHT-DUTY BRAKES: Make full use of truck momen- 
tum for greater stopping power. 

BONDED BRAKE LININGS: Rivetless linings on light- and medium-duty 
models nearly double lining life. 

BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a double walled, all- 
welded steel unit of great strength. 

FLEXI-MOUNTED CAB: Minimizes vibration and driver fatigue. 
HEAVY-DUTY CHANNEL TYPE FRAME: Deep channel-section side rails 
give maximum rigidity. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built as separate matching 
units for greater strength and safety. Widest color choice at no 


extra cost. 
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a when every business is fighting a battle against 
rising cost and a sky high break-even point, the proved 
ability of Chevrolet trucks to whittle down trucking 
costs is something worth considering. 


Chevrolet trucks cost less to buy: They list for less 
than other trucks with comparable specifications. 


Chevrolet trucks work for rock bottom “wages”: 
These 20 great truck features pay off on the job with 
lower maintenance and operating expenses. 
Chevrolet trucks keep their value longer: That’s why, 
traditionally, they bring higher prices at trade-in. 
See the 10-year leader with the 20 Great Features at 
your Chevrolet Dealet’s. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
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SEE THE DINAH SHORE SHOW ON TELEVISION 
Every Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, NBC-TV Network 

















YOUR PENSION PLAN 


To maintain maximum effectiveness, your pension 
plan should reflect today’s rapidly changing tax, 
labor and economic conditions. Much of our work 
is devoted to the revision and extension of existing 
plans. Ours is a continuing service—an important 
point because pension programs are continuing pro- 
grams. A copy of our pension brochure will be sent 
to you upon request. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


t1NCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS e¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 


Washington Columbus Tulsa Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 





























| 
J.P. MORGAN & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1952 
ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks....... es $244,537 407.12 

United States Government Securities....... 161,457 726.54 

State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 67 ,609 220.64 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 1,650,000.00 


Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited and 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated)............. 5,072 594.34 
Loans and Bills Purchased..............00. ‘ 296,235 445.86 
| Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 3,399 915.68 
on ee pena eae paws 3,000 ,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances.......sse0. bee 24,785,493.81 
| $807,747 806.99 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U.S. Government §$ 91,864,431.42 
All Other........ 591] 256,127.20 
Official Checks Outstanding 31.117,346.62 $714,937,905.24 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 3,004,719.40 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Credit Issued...... ees sire EERE Re paws 24,971 436.21 
EEE es erence tos kbs ceebanscseena ouch s ai 25,000,000.00 
Te Tee ee ee sisee ey 30,000,000.00 
| Undivided Profits........-.cccecsece cpivscstet 9,833,746.14 
$807,747 806.99 
United States Government securities carried at $117,322,623.89 
in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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YOU CAN, as a canner of vege. 
tables and fruits, expect to set aside) 
a smaller part of your pack for the Gov. 
ernment this year. The Department off 
Agriculture announces that set-aside rey 
quirements for the armed forces andi 
Veterans’ Administration will be sub.§ 
stantially below last year’s amounts, The 
Department will figure the set-aside fork 
each canner from base-pack information 0 
previously reported. th 
he 
ar 
YOU CAN, as a retail seller of cop.” th 
sumer goods, use a special formuh 
in determining your ceiling price for the 
same merchandise received in separate!) 
shipments at differing costs. This pr.) 
cedure is provided by the Office of Price) de 
Stabilization so that a retailer will not) to 
end up with more than one ceiling price} co 













































* * * 


for the same item. } th 
gu 

* * * 5 

is 


YOU CAN usually get a special 
price markup to cover warehousing 
costs of frozen foods sold in your smal 
food store. Procedure for obtaining sucll 
markups is established by OPS. Largeq Ha 
stores already were able to apply fo} wh 
higher markups on frozen-food prices} Co 
cir 
Na 
YOU CAN express your opinion, in} iss 
person or in writing, on the Labor) ag 
Department’s proposals for revision off} sta 
regulations on Government  contracts|} co 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. The De-+) cor 
partment postpones this hearing untill} 
June 10, in its auditorium in Washing: 
ton. Interested persons should notify the 
Department’s Wage-Hour Division 0! 
their intenticn to appear or should sub} fire 


* * * 


mit written statements by May 15. \L 
* * * not 
enc 
YOU CAN count on Governmen 
support for the price of wool in th 
1952-53 marketing year at an averag 
level of 54.7 cents a pound. Departmen 
of Agriculture announces this. req 
Wit 


* * * 


by 

YOU CAN export certain hides istr 
without regard to former quota re jj) 
strictions. The Department of Commertg }, 
drops export quotas for wet cattle hides it y 
and for calf and kip skins. Individua wa 
export licenses still are required. 





am * * C 


1 YOU CAN, as a wrecker of auto je ' 
4 J ! 
mobiles for scrap, have more free thei 
dom in buying cars if you tear down 27 ing 


the autos of 1939 and earlier that yo} not 


have. The National Production Author nf 
ity removes purchase restrictions fa basi 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do asa result of federal 


wreckers in the quarter after the one in 
which they scrap such older cars. 


ourt and administrative decisions 


* * * 


m YOU CANNOT expect to be al- 


lowed an income tax deduction for 


the cost of keeping your children at a 
hoarding school on advice of a physician 
Je for that your wife’s recovery from a serious 

Soon would be aided by absence of 


he children. A circuit court of appeals 


t 
holds in one case that such expenditures 
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is handed down by the U.S. Tax Court. 
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* are nondeductible family expenses, rather 


han medical expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting a 


tax deduction, as a business bad 


debt, of the amounts that you advance 
to pay debts and taxes of a wholly owned 
corporation, unless you can show that 
) the company 


was solvent when you 
maranteed its indebtedness. This ruling 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 
held liable for violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on a charge made by a union 
when its officers had not filed non- 
Communist affidavits under the Act. A 
circuit court of appeals finds that the 
National Labor Relations Board erred in 
issuing an  unfair-practice complaint 
against an employer under such circum- 
stances. The fact that the union was in 
compliance when the Board issued the 
complaint is not enough. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to call 

in a union representative when you 
fre an employe for unsatisfactory work. 
NLRB’s General Counsel says there is 
nothing in the Taft Act requiring pres- 
ence of a union representative, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT start construction of 

a plant or other industrial project 
requiring large use of electric power 
without having your application cleared 
by the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
stration. Agencies that allocate mate- 
tials for construction projects are told 
by NPA to refer applications to DEPA 
itthey involve use of 2,000 or more kilo- 
Watts of alternating current. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisians and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
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Wort REPortT, on written request, will 
efer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material, 
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“Come in 


A radio message 
like this from 
yard office to train crew is one 
way The Milwaukee Road has of 
speeding freight through yards, 
cutting time between shipper and 
receiver—our constant aims. 
With respect to everything that 
makes a fine modern railroad, the 
Milwaukee is right on the beam. 





on Track Two” 


High speed roadway. Diesel and 
electric power for all the big haul- 
ing jobs. Good transportation men 
who are up on their toes. 

If you do business in Milwau- 
kee Road territory, or are planning 
to expand in our direction, we may 
have the answer to your shipping 
problem. Just call your nearest 
Milwaukee Road agent. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 


Look at the map! 
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mites of line..... 10,671 
Number of stations. 
| Locomotives...... 1,041 
| Freight train cars. .58,345 
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THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. 
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SIDE BY SIDE in Fruehauf’s giant Avon Lake 
manufacturing plant, these two precision-pro- 
duction lines turn out a continuous quota of 
military and domestic Trailers vital to the 
defense needs of the nation. Special Military 
Trailers on the first line, and conventional 
highway-freight units on the second, both con- 

tribute directly to the efficient functioning of | 
“~ America’s military supply system. 


MANY SHARE THE JOB 

Fruehauf’s seven American manufacturing 
plants and their many hundreds of sub-con- 
tractors all share in this important job of | 
supplying the nation with essential defense 
transportation. For Fruehauf Trailers serve not 
only in the regular delivery of necessary goods 
and materials to every American industry and 
community, but also as an indispensible part 
of the Armed Forces. 


FACILITIES AND EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE 

Fruehauf’s complete Trailer-manufacturing 
facilities — largest in the world — and Frue- 
hauf’s vast fund of engineering know-how and 
experience are already hard at work and al- 
ways available for additional production or- 
ders or sub-contracts that will serve America, 


{ 





World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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Dry Freight Aerovans in Production at the Avon Lake Plant. 





AEROVANS CHASSIS POWDER HAUL VANS STAKE AND RACK TRAILERS CHEMICAL TRANSPORTS 


TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIVIL AND DEFENSE NEED! 









































LONDON @® SYDNEY @ SINGAPORE @ BAGHDAD 








>> Trade news from the British Commonwealth, funneling into London, is fairly 
discouraging. And a bad spring appears to be ahead, following a bad winter. 
Gold and dollar reserves in London are still ebbing away. And London is 





the central banker for the whole sterling area. Drain on reserves has now 
brought them well below the danger level. Looks as if they will go lower yet. 

Chances of sterling-area trade's getting out of the red before Summer are 
slim indeed. Meanwhile, a lot of readjusting is going on. 





The stiff import cuts made by Britain, most of the dominions and many colo- 
nies in the last few months will take time to show results. In most cases, it 
will be the second half before it will be known whether cuts are deep enough. 

That isn't clear yet. If exports of these countries slide off, imports 
will have to be curbed even more. A rough trade balance is aimed at. 











>> It's the export picture that has London commodity traders worried..... 
Wool, after a long price decline, may not have found bottom yet. 
Wool prices affect export earnings of New Zealand, South Africa, especially 





Australia. Short wheat crop subtracts from Australia's potential exports, too. 
Australia has been living far beyond her means, drawing heavily on the central 
reserves in London. This drain will continue for several months at least. 
Eventually it's presumed there will be a pickup in wool sales. In the meantime, 
Australia has an inflation and boom psychology to be curbed. 

Natural-rubber prospects don't improve. Price, almost inevitably, must dip 





closer to the synthetic price. Even then, the U.S. market for natural rubber 
doesn't appear to be in an expanding phase. Meanwhile, profit margins of pro- 
ducers in Malaya and Ceylon are getting badly squeezed. Dollar earnings of both 
countries shrink as rubber output and prices decline. 

Burlap price is only about half what it was Dec. 31, 1951. Burlap is 





India's biggest dollar earner. Burlap is meeting considerable new competition 
in U.S. from paper and cotton bagging. Burlap price drop may put it back in the 
running with a bang. But it's not sure. It's a risk the Indians are taking. 
Pepper and shellac, other Indian dollar earners, are weak in price, too. 

Tin, another important earner of dollars in the British Empire, remains 
Stable in price, after a catastrophic drop last year. It looks now as though 
Malayan tin will have its normal share of the American market and no more. 

It's these commodities that make the big difference on the sterling area's 
ledger of trade with the dollar area. Their prospects could be a lot better. 

Chances of greatly improving sales of British manufactures such as tex- 
tiles, china, Scotch whisky or cars in the U.S. or Canada are not very good. 

The realists in London will tell you that--confidentially. 








(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





>> London sentiment doesn't overlook several basic factors: 
Booming commodity prices, post-Korea, were a flash in the pan. They were 





unhealthy, although pleasant in terms of dollar earnings. The price reaction, 
going now for a full year, is painful but necessary. Costs and thinking 
must be readjusted to these lower levels. 

The stretch-out in arms-production Schedules in both the U.S. and Britain 








means demand for raw materials is to be more moderate, better co-ordinated. 
Strategic stockpiling pace will be deliberate, no longer feverish. 

There's practically a world-wide recession in textiles, clothing and shoes. 
This condition can't last forever. These things wear out. But, meanwhile, 





consumer-goods industries in the U.S., Britain and other countries are having a 
bad time. Unemployment in textile centers is fairly common now. 

All these factors point to readjustment.....Everyone has to get used to 
lowering his sights.....One of those periodic shakeouts..... 


>> In the Middle East, Iran is about to get an object lesson from what 
is happening in neighboring Iraq..... 

Oil production in Iraq this year will be twice as big as in 1951. Prac- 
tically no oil has been produced in Iran since the British left last summer. 








The Iragis have recently ratified an agreement with foreign oil interests, 
Splitting profits before ‘taxes. Oil revenues of the Government are expected to 
whoosh up, total 600 million dollars in the next five years. 

The Iranians, meanwhile, have turned down mediation efforts of the World 





Bank to get oil flowing again. The Iranian Government, formerly heavily de- 
pendent on oil revenues, is having a bad time, living on pride instead of oil. 


>> Iraq, under wraps for years, will now be coming into its own..... 

Transportation bottlenecks have held back Iraqi oil output. 

But now oil is flowing through the new pipe line from Northern Iraqi fields 
to the Mediterranean. Capacity will equal that of the pipe line carrying Saudi 
Arabian oil to the Mediterranean. Another new pipe line is already taking 
oil from a new field in Southwest Iraq to the Persian Gulf. Two other, 








older pipe lines from Northern Iran to the Mediterranean will continue to 
operate. All this means much more oil will be coming out of Iraq, whose oil 
reserves are just about as large as those in Saudi Arabia. 


>> Flood of new money will create problems as well as a bonanza for Iraq..... 
Iragi Government shows signs of wanting to make better use of its oil money 

than its neighbor, Iran, did. In Iran, there is relatively little to show. 
World Bank mission was employed last year to recommend how Iraq should 








spend its enlarged oil revenues. The development program of this mission 
would absorb most of the new oil money. Largest outlays would be for flood 
control, irrigation, drainage, rehabilitating railroads, building roads, 
education, agriculture, industry and the like. 

But pumping a great deal of new money into circulation will create infla- 
tionary problems in Iraq. Particularly since labor is short and supplies of 
food and other goods are limited. A stronger tax system and better controls 
over imports will probably be necessary. Also, Iraq might be able to throw open 
her doors to a large number of Arab refugees from Israel. 

Iraq undoubtedly now has a real chance to go places. 
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"Tisatum 
has opened a 
new field of engineer- 
ing for use where high 
ratio of strength to weight is 
essential. Kropp Forge Co. has 
utilized its great experience to forge this 
light weight, corrosion resistant metal— 
both as flat die and drop forgings. We 
invite your inquiry on forging any new 
or difficult metal—our engineers 








a 
KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


Chicago 50, Illinois 


SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., Rockford, Illinois 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., Melvindale, Michigan 
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A slow rise in production, led by in- 
dustries turning out metals and metal 
products, has brought industrial ac- 
tivity back almost to the postwar high 
of April, 1951. 

Factory output climbed to 234 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
March 29. That equals the postwar 
record set last April. It compares with 
232 in February of this year, 230 in 
January and 226 last October. 
Industrial production, including out- 
put of mines and oil wells as well as 
factories, had advanced to 222 on the 
Federal Reserve index in February, 
only a point below the peak of last 
April. Durable-goods manufacturers 
lifted their output to a postwar high, 
chief gains being made by machinery, 
military goods and _ transportation 
equipment. 

Steel output, rising month after month 
as capacity has grown, has played a 
large part in the gain in total activity. 
Mills scheduled their operations to 
produce at a rate of 111 million tons 
per year in the week ended April 5. 
Capacity will be about 118 million 
tons by the end of 1952. 

Auto production mounted to 121,801 
cars and trucks in the week ended 
March 29, highest in six months. Max- 
imum output to be allowed by the 
Government will be at least 1,150,000 
passenger cars in the third quarter, 
compared with 1,050,000 for the sec- 
ond quarter and actual output a little 
below 1 million in the first. 
Household-appliance output for the 
first quarter fell no more than 30 per 
cent below the average rate of 1950, 
the best year on record. Manufactur- 
ers have eked out small rations of 
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* ADJUSTED FOR VARIATION 


—PLUS § MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 








metals by economizing on their use and 
drawing upon inventories. By the 
third quarter they will be getting 
more liberal allotments from Govern- 
ment again. ; 


Construction activity rose to a record 


annual rate of 32.5 billions in March, 
up 6 per cent from February. Sharp- 
est gains were in building of homes, 
factories and highways. 








Why Steel Production Is Vital— 
Huge Unfilled Orders 











Bils. For Metal Products Bils. 
$80 1 $80 
Total Unfilled Orders 
Of Manufacturers X\ 
60 60 
40 - 40 
20+ 20 











Source: Commerce Dept. 6 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


Critical importance of steel in indus- 


trial activity and construction is indi- 
cated by the top chart. About 85 per 
cent of all unfilled orders on the books 
of manufacturers are for metal prod- 
ucts. Stopping the flow of steel would 
deal production a blow, cause unfilled 
orders to bulge and create shortages of 
metal products. 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 











Steel inventories held by consuming 
industries are only a partial cushigg 
to a drop in industrial activity shou 
the flow of steel be cut off. Stocks of 
carbon steel held by metalworking 
firms on January 1 were up 20 De 
cent from a year earlier. Stocks haya 
risen most, however, in easy-to-ge 
shapes and forms of steel. Inventorie 
of bar, plate and structural steel a 
sure to be low, since these kinds of 
steel are critically short. They are used 
in a multitude of military and civilian 
products. 

The pattern of the defense program, 
meanwhile, has been outlined anew 
by defense officials. Deliveries of mi 
itary goods are to rise to a peak by the 
end of 1952, then stay on a platea 
all through 1953 and 1954. Deliveries 
will stay at the peak rate at least 7 
year after vital plant expansion has” 
turned down. 

Deflationary forces are counterbal 
ancing those making for inflation. 
Sensitive commodity prices slipped 
again from March 25 to April 2, led 

by wool, rubber and flaxseed. 

Department-store sales held in Marc 
at the February level, lowest sinc 
last July. 

Forward buying of businessmen i 
cautious. New orders received by 
manufacturers were down in Februan| 
and were 15 per cent below a yea 
ago. Sales of wholesalers in Februan 
were up only 2 per cent from Januan 

Chief force in the defense boom hay 
been the rising demand for metal prod 
ucts. That demand will continue t# 
lift business activity steadily higher 
but only if factories are fed by a lary 
and growing supply of steel. 
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ihe] “Quality-Controlled” cast 
ot assures ‘“Quality-Controlled” castings 
a large ° 
A giant million-volt X-Ray searches deep into metal for pos- 
sible imperfections. This, plus advanced metallurgical testing 
TT and analysis, and modernly equipped foundries and forge 
7 P plants, enables Metals Division of General Metals Corporation 
to produce quality-controlled cast? ;s and forgings. In provid- 
| Huge X-Ray at Oakland steel ing a wide range of types and sizes, this division of General 
foundries of Metals Division in- A ; 
+444 spects castings for soundness. Metals meets the exacting requirements of western and 
southwestern industries. 
; For further information on Metals Division and other divi- 
THT sional products and services request illustrated booklet M-203, 
4h “*Pacers of Progress.” 
4 
TTT GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


J EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 18TH & FLORIDA STREETS « SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 
INDUSTRIAL, AIRCRAFT & MARINE HYDRAULICS: ADEL DIVISION— Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. 
GENERAL METALS FOUNDRY & FORGE PRODUCTS: METALS DIVISION—Ockland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas « MARINE 
& STATIONARY DIESELS, OIL BURNERS, FOOD PROCESS EQUIPMENT: ENTERPRISE DIVISION—San Francisco, 
Calif. ¢ PIPE FITTINGS, COUPLINGS, NIPPLES: PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION—San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 
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HAT HOPE IS THERE to prevent war between na- 
tions when we fail so miserably to settle disputes 
inside our own country and deliberately resort to war? 
For nationwide strikes are a form of war. They 
do violence to many innocent bystanders. They are in- 
struments of coercion. They impose hardship on work- 
ers as well as on employers. They amount to a confes- 
sion that we have not yet learned even in our internal 
affairs how to substitute reason for violence. 

Where disputes of certain types are properly sub- 
mitted to the law courts, the citizen abides by what the 
judges say or he appeals to the legislature for changes 
in the law. These are the customary practices in free 
countries. But why is it that strikes on wages and work- 
ing conditions go on almost without restraint? 

It is of little avail to look upon such disputes as 
merely a clash between greedy parties or to rely on 
Government injunctions to stop them just before they 
go to extremes of destruction. 


The real challenge to a free nation is to find 
a way to settle its economic controversies without 
bringing to bear the element of compulsion—without 
a prohibitory law or an enforced arbitration. 

The device which has gained some favor is the ap- 
pointment of a commission or board of investigation 
which reports but does not recommend. At various 
times this has proved of great help in clarifying issues 
and in assisting the process of reason. But lately there 
has come an additional step of questionable value—the 
board that actually “recommends” a course of action. 
Clothed with governmental prestige, these “recom- 
mendations” carry the moral force of an edict of law. 
This is helpful only insofar as the board members are 
truly impartial. But when the boards are composed of 
panel members obviously chosen by the President to 
serve of their economic predilections, the 
method is often more harmful than beneficial to the 
settlement of economic disputes. Such an abuse of 


because 


power awakens suspicion, arouses passions, provokes 
distrust and certainly makes it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the processes of reason to function effectively. 

All this can be seen in an examination of the contro- 
versy that has arisen between the steel companies and 
the unions. It doesn’t solve anything for the Govern- 
ment to seize plants or facilities and let the dispute 
drag on. It merely intensifies feeling against the Gov- 
ernment for actually prolonging the contest without a 
constructive solution. 

The unions in the steel industry have demanded cer- 


VIOLENCE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


PULL | 


tain increases in wages. A governmental agency com- 
mitted to holding the line against inflation violates the 
basic principle of wage stabilization by recommending 
substantial wage increases. Then the same Government, 
through another agency, refuses to give any assurances 
of a price increase to producers to offset the new costs. 
In effect, such a policy means that labor unions are 
given a privileged position, while steel companies are 
denied equitable treatment. 

This does violence to our sense of justice. It is not 
“stabilization.” It caused a conscientious public servant 
like Charles E. Wilson, Director of Economic Mobili- 
zation, to resign in protest. The President by his acqui- 
escence in the Wage Board’s “recommendations” has de- 
molished confidence in the-whole stabilization setup. 


Public opinion alone in a free country can 
settle labor-management disputes of such fundamental 
importance as we now face in the steel industry. But 
public opinion cannot function without facts—and facts 
must be impartially presented. 

It is a question of fact, not theory, whether the wage 
increases do mean substantial increases in cost. 

It is a question of fact whether the profits of the 
steel companies are ample after payment of taxes to 
pay the obligations to stockholders and still sell steel 
at the same price per ton as before. 

It is a question of fact whether the financial structure 
of the steel companies will be impaired if there is no 
adequate provision for reserves or for funds to replace 
worn-out plant and equipment, and if virtually all net 
income is paid out annually to the employes. 

Why in free America cannot tribunals of prestige 
and integrity be set up to determine these facts? Why 
cannot federal judges, aided by expert accountants, be 
impanelled for such a study of the facts, with power to 
make a report without recommendation? 

The American people can judge what is fair if the 
facts are made available to them. And no labor union— 
unless, through sinister conspiracy of its officers, it is 
committed to a communistic philosophy or strategy— 
can afford to stand up against American public opinion 
any more than any producing companies can do so if 
the facts are all on the table for everyone to see and 
judge. 

This is the way of Reason. This is the true safeguard 
against violence. We must let in the fresh air of facts. 
They must be established by men of impartiality and 
fairness. When once the facts are known, Reason can 
win a victory for all of us. 
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We'll keep 
your material 
moving 


... anything, from light - duty 
freight to power trucks for scheduled 
vertical-linkage in your materials 
handling system. 
We can offer you the economy of standard freight 
elevators for regular service. And special adaptations 


for the unusual. Plus uninterrupted operation. 


We deal in height. Moving material and men verti- 
cally. More than half of the world’s freight moves 
on Otis elevators. Our broad experience is available, 


without charge, to everyone. 


Otis is the only elevator manufacturer that designs 
and builds everything from pit to penthouse. Based 
on: Research that advances electronic operation ° 
Planning that gives better service with fewer eleva- 
tors © Engineering that turns tested theory into better 
elevatoring * Manufacturing that concentrates en- 
tirely on vertical transportation * Construction that 
brings elevator-trained men _ to your installation * 
Service that’s available 24 hours a day in 263 cities. 

This background of elevator experience — 
unequalled anywhere—delivers the promise that 
forms the basis of every Otis contract: The world’s 
finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


ie 


Passenger Elevators * Freight Elevators 
Electric Dumbwaiters ¢ Escalators 


Vaintenance * Modernization 
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You MAY REMEMBER how it was. 


You sat in the wide-eyed silence that fire and the night bring, 


and stared into the flames, and you felt like a very special boy. 


Not long before, you'd been an ordinary boy. Then, one 
day, you stood up before a lot of envious grown-ups and 
made a Promise. “On my honor, I will do my best to do 

my duty to God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; 
to help other people at all times; to keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


hal 


You said that—and suddenly you were special. You were 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, and too excited to sleep. 
You were courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, and mighty 
proud of yourself. You were thrifty, brave, clean, reverent, 
and twice the boy you were before. 


They could drop you in the desert now, and you'd find water. 
T hey could lose you at the North Pole, and you'd make 

a warn bed in the snow. You could tie a square knot, 

bandage an ankle, cook dandelion soup, drum out a 

message on a hollow log, and say quawk-quawk 

like a heron. You were ready for anything. 


They see a vision that once was yours 





The world changed for the better, too. It became full 

of forest fires waiting for you to put them out, full of ladies 
with packages needing to be helped across the street. Your 
country’s history mov ved in to live with you. You could hear 
prairie ‘schooners on Main Street. W hen vou sat by the 
campfire, Daniel Boone was there, and the rest of the 
pioneers. You knew now what made those fellows tick, 
They were scouts, too. 


Eventually, you grew older, And you had to admit that 
maybe you couldn't always find the right trail; maybe you 
couldn't alw ays put out the forest fire single-hand d; 
maybe you weren’t always as helpful, as courteous, as 
cheerful, as brave, as vou wanted to be. But a lot of the time 
you were. Some of it had stuck, A bit of the boy you thought 
you were, as you sat dreaming into the fire, had found its 
way into the man you are today. 


The future of any country starts with the pic tures that 
pass through a boy’ s mind. In America tonight, a col iple of 
million kids are trying hard to be good scouts... thinking 
up a couple of million good turns. 


You were a Scout, y 
pets ie MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















